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The spontaneous reaction 
of our clients. 


After all, your quality group program includes 
many value-added extras, such as a personalized 
card that helps you reach us at a moment’s 
notice and provides free access to our world- 
wide Assistance service. 


This smile tells the story. For the past two years 
in monthly surveys, 97% of our clients said they 
were satisfied or more than satisfied with our 
services. And year after year, 92% renew their 
policies - a significantly higher rate than the 
industry norm. 


Perhaps it’s our own personnel’s smiling voices. 
Or maybe it’s our quality products and attentive 
service. Whatever the 
reason, we do everything 
we can to get the same 
reaction from all our clients. 


p 


No wonder the Concordia ry 
University Alumni Associa- 

tion recommends Meloche 

and Monnex. 


The home and automobile insurance program 
endorsed by: 


For your home and automobile insurance 
needs, and for emergency medical insurance 
whenever you leave the province, take advan- 
tage of the services that 
have passed the test of 
time and earned the recog- 
nition of your peers. 


‘apie CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION INC. 


Call us for answers to all 
your questions. We'll help 
you face the future with 
confidence - and a smile! 


Facing the future with confidence. 


Meloche: 1-800-361-3821 or Montréal (514) 384-1112 
Monnex: 1-800-268-8955 or Toronto (416) 484-1212, Calgary (403) 269-1112, Edmonton (403) 429-1112 
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9 Keep it clean, folks! 
Graduates of Concordia’s diploma in ecotoxicology are finding 
challenging and well-paid work protecting the environment. 
by Alison Ramsey 


i 2 Painting the town read 


Concordia creative writers take different tacks but end up in 


the same place — revitalizing the Montreal anglo literary scene. 


Creative writing student by Phil Moscovitch 
Ran Elfassy looks askance 


at literary readings of the 7 7 e 
traditional sort. 1 6 Getting no kick from cocaine 
Professor Roy Wise is conducting research that may change 
PxHoTo By Spyros Boursoutis . : . 
the way the medical community deals with drug addiction. 


by Liz Warwick 


y| 9 HIV/AIDS: a course in awareness 
Concordia’s two-year-old course teaches all aspects of the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic and may give rise to a new studies in sexuality program. 
by Richard Burnett 
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3 My Word 


is published four times a year by Because a thing is different doesn’t mean it has no value. 
an editorial board for alumni and 
friends of the University. Opinions 
expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the alumni associa- 


tions nor of the University. 


ISSN 0706-1005. 
Dépét légal: Bibliotheque nationale du 
Québec. © 1996. Printed in Canada. 


= News 
Alumna in high-profile publicity; breakthrough in CSBN research; 
Concordia wins at Commerce Games; accountancy students tops in UFE; 
Loyola to celebrate 100th anniversary. 


a Hi Faculty Profile 


Please address editorial correspondence Dean of Commerce & Administration Mohsen Anvari. 


to the editor, Kathleen Hugessen, Office 
of Alumni Affairs, Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., BC 101, 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8; telephone 
(514) 848-3826; fax (514) 848-2826; 
e-mail: katyhug@gemini.concordia.ca 


Bs 4 Advancement 


Phone-mail is students talking to alumni to benefit Concordia. 


26 Alumni Awards 


For advertising information, contact Eight outstanding Concordians honoured at banquet. 


Leisha LeCouvie at (514) 848-3819. 


EDITORIAL BOARD: 

Ann Vroom, chair. Kathleen Hugessen, 
editor. Members: Bryan Barbieri, 
Barbara Black, Christopher Hyde, Ron 
Lebel, Julia Matusky. 

DESIGN: Andrew Conde, Chris Alleyne. 
STUDENT INTERN: Sylvain Desjardins. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Claire MCKinnon, 
Donna Varrica, Ken Whittingham. 


29 Association News 


Ottawa chapter, Toronto chapter, all-Canadian university events. 


30 Class Acts 


Class Acts; In memoriam; Chatterbox. 


40 Columnist 
Humberto Santos says universities need a good workout so they'll 
be leaner and more flexible, and can survive the years ahead. 


The Concordia University 
Alumni Association 


and 
MegaWeb Internet Network Inc. 
present 


internet@concordia.alumni 


Don't miss this opportunity to find out 
PP y 
what everyone is talking about! 


For only $17.00 per month (plus taxes)* 
you can have... 


Full internet access--PC or Mac 

100 hours of login time per month 
Electronic mail 

Customer service--24 hrs/day, 7 days/week 
and much more! 


For more information or an application, please contact: MegaWeb Internet Network Inc. 
Tel: (514) 875-2550 
Fax: (514) 875-1611 
e-mail: info@minet.ca 
or 
Leisha LeCouvie, Alumni Affairs 
Tel: (514) 848-3819 
Fax: (514) 848-2826 


e-mail: llecouvi@coral.concordia.ca 


* 6 or 12-month options 


If there'd never been a Concordia, 


wed have had to invent one 
EUREEKA / 


na “Montreal” column published in 

The Globe and Mail, January 23, 1996, 

André Picard writes about the city’s 
universities. There are four of them, making 
this one of the most universitied cities in the 
country. Picard points out that Montreal’s 
university student population is “the size of 
a good-sized Canadian city. Somewhere in 
excess of 125,000 people ...” 

As with most recent press coverage of 
Canadian institutions of higher learning, 
the piece contains a lot of dollar signs. The 
budget axe is falling, government subsidies 
may be cut dramatically, tuition is rising 
slowly, student enrolment is down. It’s not 
a pretty picture. Picard talks about the 
strategies being used to soften the impend- 
ing budgetary blow. 

McGill is openly trying to attract more 
out-of-province students to keep enrolment 
—and subsidies — up. Picard says the two 
French universities, Université de Montréal 
and Université du Québec a Montréal, are 
“pursuing a more traditional response to 
budgetary shortfalls — cutting expenses.” 

Absent from the column is any mention 
of the way Concordia is subjecting its every 
department, progam and course to an in- 
depth five-point analysis. The scores will help 
decide what stays, what grows, what goes. 

What Picard does say is: “Obviously, 
Montreal does not require four universities 
— if any one of them is eliminated it will be 
the poor cousin, Concordia ...” 

Please note: Picard is not necessarily say- 
ing he thinks this should happen. He’s just 
calling it as he sees it. He may be right. After 
all, were the government of Quebec to de- 
cide to eliminate one of Montreal’s univer- 
sities, would it be McGill University with its 
professional schools, hospitals and world- 
class reputation? Would it be either of the 
huge francophone institutions, U de M or 
UQAM? Would it be the smaller anglo uni- 
versity — smallest of the four — an upstart 
amalgamation of two yet-smaller schools? 

The whole house of cards, however, 


MY WORD 


oud GRavuATEes HAVE 
BALANCED The NATIONAL 


seems built on shaky ground — is it really so 
obvious that “Montreal does not require 
four universities”? 

“Poor cousin” Concordia is the tenth 
largest university in Canada according 
to figures for 50 institutions given in The 
Maclean’s Guide to Universities — seventh 
if you count only English institutions. 

The Guide, it should be noted, does not 
“include schools with fewer than 1,000 
full-time students ...” 

Concordia has many areas of academic 
strength — accountancy, psychology, com- 
munication studies, fine arts are just a few 
on a lengthy list. Even when students are 
griping, there always seems to be at least one 
who will interject, “It could be worse. We 
could be at [name of school withheld|!” 

Concordia has 11,424 part-time students, 
the third largest part-time enrolment at an 
English Canadian university. (The two 
largest are at University of Toronto with 
14,576, and at Ryerson with 11,540; both 
are in Toronto.) In an era where good jobs 
almost all demand a university education, 
Concordia helps provide it to full-time stu- 


dents and to others who can’t afford to 
study full-time. 

But more than an army of numbers and 
statistics could ever convey is the fact that 
Concordia is different. Not different bad. 
Not different worse. Different. It offers 
flexibility and accessibility that are the wave 
of the future. While other institutions are 
struggling out of hidebound non-adaptive 
traditional approaches to education, Con- 
cordia is dancing down the highroad, years 
ahead of its closest competition. Instead 
of form-fitting its students to its programs, 
Concordia has been the elastic university, 
offering its clients what they want commin- 
gled with what they need. 

Concordia meets a demand, fills a niche, 
and does so with spirit and conviction. 
Concordia, UQAM, McGill, UdeM. Is it 
really so “obvious” that Montreal doesn’t 
need four universities? I can’t imagine doing 
without a single one of them. 


eins SN yon pment 


Kathleen M. Hugessen, Editor 
Gr. Dip. Journalism 1993 
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Claire G. Cupples, PhD 
Associate Professor, Biology 


Koutroumanis 


may help save human lives Si 


Molecular Biology 


Professor's DNA “repair shop” y«« 


“DNA is a genetic database that defines who we are, which is why it is so useful in crime solving,” says biology professor 
Claire Cupples of Concordia University. “Like any database, it must be up-to-date and error free.” Cupples’ research on DNA 
repair in the bacterium Escherichia coli contributes to a broader understanding of how certain enzymes snip out damaged 

sections of genes and fill in the gaps with correct genetic information, thus keeping the DNA “database” current and 
accurate. In time, this work may provide additional clues about why defects in DNA repair in human cells lead to cancer. 
That is why the National Cancer Institute of Canada is funding Dr. Cupples’ research. 


For Maria Koutroumanis, a trilingual second year MSc student in biochemistry, working with Dr. Cupples and being 
trained in the very latest molecular biology techniques represents “...an outstanding opportunity to get hands-on 
training in an environment that allows me to develop and prepare for the real world.” 


And there are other valid reasons Concordia is the right university for so many people: more than 160 under- 
graduate and graduate programs with strong reputations in business studies, communications, psychology, 
fine arts and engineering: a college system offering a personalized approach to education; a friendly 
atmosphere with professors who are known for their accessibility; a remarkable choice of programs on a 


full- and part-time basis; and two campuses with a student body truly representative of Montréal’ 
diverse population. 


When you consider that Concordia is also known for being in touch with the real world, you can be 
assured that what you learn here will go farther out there. 


e 
Concordia 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W 


Montréal (Québec) H3G 1M8 
Lith daw B UR Si dbs Bee Tel: (514) 848-3800 


Fax: (514) 848-2812 


Harvesting gold at 
Commerce Games 


A team of 81 Concordia 
students from the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration 
participated in the 1996 Com- 
merce Games in Quebec City, 
January 4-7. 

After a mediocre showing last 
year — seventh of the 13 teams 
participating — the students 
were determined to be better 
prepared for 1996. Chief orga- 
nizers Paul Mirshak and Rafik 
Zaklama began training their 
squad in May with the full sup- 
port of their advisor, Dr. Farhad 
Simyar, associate dean, external 
affairs and executive programs. 
The training paid off. 

* The Games are made up 

of academic, social and sports 
sections. In the academic 
competition, Concordia took 
five of the six available medals 
— three gold and two silver. 

In sports, the hockey and soft- 
ball teams came away with 
two more. 

Concordia finished first over- 
all, the first time in the Games’ 
eight years of existence that they 
have been won by an English- 
language university. The victors 
carried off the grand trophy 
and the title “Best Commerce 


Faculty of 1996.” 
— CMCK 


Alumna promotes 
galaxy of stars 


Shelly (Bayleff) Fabian (BA 
74) has an exciting job as the 
Montreal publicist for the 
Unique Lives and Experiences 
lecture series. 

Between phone calls from 
Bianca Jagger and Lily Tomlin, 
Fabian finds time to operate her 
own public relations company 
Communication SBF, and for 
her two children. 

“There are times when it gets 
tough, juggling a family [and 


a career],” Fabian says. “But 
I love what I do.” 

This is the second year 
Fabian is coordinating the 
media for the celebrity lecture 
series at Place des Arts. This 
year’s speakers are Beverly Sills, 
Marcia Clark, Bianca Jagger, 
Lily Tomlin, Gloria Steinem 
and Maya Angelou. 

Fabian graduated from Con- 


cordia with a degree in Spanish. 


She launched her company in 
1985, after working in public 
relations and business develop- 
ment. Being her own boss al- 
lows her to devote more time 
to husband and children. “As 
my children grew, my business 
grew,” she says. 

No matter how thrilling it is 
to work for the celebrity lec- 
ture series, Fabian says, what 
she loves most is the unique 
contact it gives her with Mon- 
treal. “I’ve met the greatest 
people in the city [who] are 


still part of my life,” she says. 
“The celebrities come in and 
out of my life like the revolving 
doors at Concordia!” 

For more information about 
Unique Lives & Experiences, 
call the Place des Arts box office 


at (514) 842-2112. 
-SD 


Concordians tops 
in UFE — again 


Eight years and counting. 
That’s how long Concordia’s 
chartered accountancy stu- 
dents have posted better re- 
sults than any other Canadian 
university in the nationwide 
Uniform Final Examination 
(UFE). 

This year, the University’s 
success-rate among first-time 
writers was 82.4 per cent, 
compared to 53.9 per cent for 
Quebec and 63.1 per cent for 
all of Canada. 


Kimberly Miousse, a 
diploma in accountancy stu- 
dent, placed second in Quebec 
and third in Canada. Six of the 
program’s students, including 
Miousse, placed in the top 10 in 
Quebec. 

Gail Fayerman, director of 
the program, says the Universi- 
ty’s repeated success is due to 
“small classes which enable stu- 
dents to get a lot of personal at- 


tention from professors.” 
-—DV 


Circadian rhythm 
breakthrough 


Two researchers at Concor- 
dia’s Centre for Studies in 
Behavioural Neurobiology 
(CSBN) have identified a previ- 
ously unrecognized way of con- 
trolling circadian rhythms — the 
day/night cycles of mammalian 
activity. 

Dr. Shimon Amir and Dr. 
Jane Stewart, director of CSBN, 
have been studying the “inter- 
nal clock,” located in the 
suprachiasmatic nucleus at the 
base of the brain. Light has, till 
now, been the only known 
stimulus to affect the function- 
ing of this “clock.” 

Stewart and Amir have de- 
termined, using laboratory ani- 
mals, that a classic Pavlovian 
response can be elicited from 
the nucleus if another stimulus 
— for example, a puff of air — 
is associated repeatedly with 
light. Eventually, the associated 
stimulus alone is able to affect 
the “clock.” 

Work is now being under- 
taken to determine how an as- 
sociated stimulus can be 
substituted for light. The re- 
search could have far-reaching 
effects on the treatment of 
jet-lag, insomnia, manic- 
depression and difficulties 
related to shift-work. 

—KW 
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Book commemorates 
by Kathleen Hugessen Loyola's fallen 


as school marks 100 years 


housands 

| of Canadian 
men and 

women served 
in the First and 
Second World 
Wars, and in the 
Korean action. 
Many of them 
never returned. 

Across the 
country, com- 
munity newspa- 
pers pulled the 


Gil Drolet names of local 


residents from 
the anonymity of lists of the missing and 
rolls of honour. Among those publications 
was the Loyola Review which grieved with 
families, friends and classmates over the 

94 high school and college graduates they 
would never see again. The reports, citations 
and letters published in the Review have be- 
come one of the principal sources for a 
book honouring Loyolans who died in those 
conflicts, Loyola, the Wars: In Remembrance 
of ‘Men for Others’ by Gil Drolet. 


of history 


Drolet (L BA 52) is an eight-year man — 
he attended both Loyola High School and 
Loyola College. He vividly recalls an image 
of Loyola from the 1930s. “I remember as a 
youngster going along Sherbrooke Street on 
a bicycle,” he says, “and seeing these wreaths 
and the maple trees and stopping and look- 
ing at the names and thinking, “These are 
here for a reason’.” He saw 36 wreaths hung 
on the 36 young trees lining the sides of the 
street. It was only much later that he under- 
stood they were there as memorials to Loy- 
ola men who had fallen in the Great War for 
Civilization, the First World War. 

Drolet graduated and went to serve in the 
Korean action. On his return, he completed 
a master’s and a doctoral degree 
in English and became a teacher 
at Loyola. But his avocation — 
history, particularly military his- 
tory — was to become his voca- 
tion. He added courses at Collége 
militaire royale de St-Jean 
(CMR) to his teaching load. Af- 
ter about eight years, “the De- 
partment of National Defence 
figured people should only be 


Among Loyolans to fall in the Second World War were the two men in the centre of this 
photo, B.J. Slattery (L BA 38) and P. Shaughnessy (L BA 40). 
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working at National Defence. So they pre- 
vented me from teaching at the college and I 
concentrated on teaching 20 years at CMR.” 

An active Loyola High School alumnus, 
Drolet eventually found a means of com- 
bining his passion for military history with 
his love of Loyola. “I had the idea of doing 
something on the guys from the First World 
War,” he says. “Then, when the 100th an- 
niversary of the high school was coming up 
and, just two years earlier (1994), we were 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of D-Day 
and, a year later, the 50th anniversary of the 
end of the war, we decided to have a plaque 
put up to honour the men who had died in 
the Second World War. It was 50 years too 
late, but we did it.” The 
plaque was unveiled and 
blessed in November 1993. 

With his interest piqued 
and time on his hands — 
Drolet retired in 1994 — he 
wanted to do more. “I 
started the research on the 
guys from the Second World 
War in order to put up the 
new plaque,” he says. “I ap- 
proached the Jesuit authori- 
ties and said, ‘If we’re going 
to do this, why don’t we research the guys 
from the First World War and Korea?” He 
got the go-ahead and a book was born. 

Months of research went into preparation 
of this slim (44-page) volume. The material 
on those who fell in the First World War is 
richer in terms of personal content as far 
more letters and reminiscences were pub- 
lished about them than was the case with the 
Second World War dead. The one Loyolan 
to die in the Korean conflict served with and 
was a personal friend of Drolet’s. Which, as 
Drolet says, made that research easy. 


Military cross recipients from Loyola. 


e> 


The book makes for poignant reading. 
Hawk or dove, the reader cannot fail to be 
moved by the litany of loss in letters, cita- 
tions, gravesites and photos of young, eager 
men, many scarcely more than boys, who 
marched, sailed or flew away forever. 

The timing is definitely right but, Drolet 
says, there’s more than that to this book — 
there’s his love of and respect for history. 
He hates revisionist views of the past and 
wants the record set straight. “The one thing 
that hurts me most ... is our abysmal igno- 
rance of our own past,” he says. “I think 
that we owe it to these men to try to re- 
member them as well as we can. 

“You'll notice, there’s an awful lot of 
French names in there, especially in the First 
World War,” he comments. “That seems 
to be a contradiction. All the French were 
supposed to have been hiding in the woods 
then — that’s another myth that I’m out to 
destroy if possible. 

“Those of us who were taught in French 
schools were taught a slanted type of Cana- 
dian history,” he maintains, “just as the 
English kids were taught a slanted type of 
Canadian history. I would dearly love to see 
the day when a good historian would give 
us good Canadian history — balanced and 
as unbiased as one can be.” 

Drolet’s book is his contribution to 
that effort. 


Loyola prepares to celebrate 
two important anniversaries 


by Don Taddeo 


Loyola College celebrates 100 years this year. 

The college opened its Bleury and Ste. 
Catherine street doors to the English- 
speaking Catholic community in 1896. 
Three years later, the Quebec Legislature 
passed an Act to Incorporate Loyola College 
and the Papal Constitution iamdudum was 
extended to the institution. As its graduates 
remember, degrees were actually granted 
by Université de Montréal. 

While the high school celebrates its cen- 
tennial, the Loyola Alumni Association cele- 
brates the 90th anniversary of its founding. 
A series of special events —in conjunction 
with those planned by the high school — 
are being planned to commemorate this 
important milestone. 


Loyola would not exist had it not been 
for the Jesuits. In recognition of this, the 
celebrations will begin in April with a 
Loyola Club Dinner to honour these men. 
At least two further events, one in June and 
another in October, are being planned. 

Special commemorative memorabilia 
will be offered by the Office of Alumni 
Affairs, information about which will be 
available shortly. 

Loyola alumni from any of those 90 years 
are warmly invited to participate in any 
and all events, to show their appreciation 
of their old school and to share their pride 
with their fellows. 

For more information, call Gabrielle 
Murphy at (514) 848-3823. 


Jesuits to speak on the interweaving 
of their Order and Loyola’s history 


by Marc Gervais SJ 


Celebration of the 90th Anniversary of the 
Loyola Alumni Association will begin with 
the Loyola Club Dinner, April 2, 1996, at 
which five distinguished Jesuit teachers and 
scholars will be the guest speakers. 

For more than 50 years, Stanley Drum- 
mond SJ, has taught biology at Loyola and 
Concordia. Still going strong even after. 
“retirement,” his topic will be Loyola from 
the days at Collége Ste-Marie until the great 
change in the 60s. 

Professor of communication studies, film 
critic and chair of the Loyola Peace Institute 
Marc Gervais SJ (L BA 50) will speak on the 
Jesuits at Loyola from the 60s, the shift away 
from the Jesuits, and the merger with Con- 
cordia to the present. 

Concordia Chaplain David Eley SJ is 
executive director of the Loyola Peace Insti- 
tute, and teaches at Concordia, McGill and 
the Gregorian University of Rome. He will 
cover the college/university apostolate of 
the Jesuits of Upper Canada Province at 
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Concordia — its status and its future. 

Leonard Altilia SJ, president of Loyola 
High School and superior of the Loyola 
Jesuit Community, will speak on the 
Community in Montreal — its status, its 
apostolates and its future. 

Eric Maclean SJ (L BA 64) will examine 
the Jesuits in Montreal from the perspective 
of the Upper Canada Province, of the 
Jesuit Order worldwide and of the universal 
Catholic Church, as well as from the per- 
spective of our constantly evolving world. 
A graduate of both the high school and col- 
lege, Maclean is provincial of the Upper 
Canada Province, president of Loyola High 
School and superior of the Loyola Jesuit 
Community. 

The dinner will be held at the St. James’s 
Club, 1145 Union, at 6:30 p.m. Tickets are 
$55 per person and there will be a cash bar. 
For more information, call Gabrielle 
Murphy at (514) 848-3823. 


George Bowser 


Bowser and Blue in 


Troubadours 
Through Time 


Directed by Corey Castle 


The Concordia University Alumni Association proudly invites 
alumni and friends to a benefit performance of Bowser and Blue 
in Troubadours Through Time at the Centaur Theatre. 


This performance is a musical trip through the ages with Montreal's 
favourite entertainment duo, George Bowser and Ricky Blue. Don’t 
miss this opportunity to experience their scandalous approach to 
politics and the world at large as they revisit (and revise!) musical 
styles through generations. 


Following the performance, join alumni and special guests at a 
reception in the theatre gallery. Evening proceeds go to the 
CUAA Scholarship Fund. 


Date: Thursday, May 9, 1996 

Location: Centaur Theatre, 453 St. Francois Xavier 
Time: 8 p.m. show, 10:15 p.m. reception 

Price: $65 per ticket (a portion of which is tax receiptable) 


Reserve early—space is limited. Additional information and tickets 
are available by calling Cynthia Hedrich at (514) 848-3815. 


Concordia University 
Alumni Association Inc. 


By alison ramsey 


C | oan for teachers is stagnant, impover- 


ished prospects have trimmed MBA grads to fewer than 
100 from 200 yearly, and even engineers — the civil kind — 
are finding there’s less and less to build. At a time when no 
amount of preparation for the job market seems enough, 
one program at Concordia routinely beats the odds. 

Ecotoxicology, small in size and low in profile, places 
upwards of 90 per cent of its grads, says founder and director 
Dr. Perry Anderson. There’s gravy on top of that meat. The 
pay isn’t bad, employers are often highly reputable and the 
jobs usually offer a large degree 
of responsibility. 

Grads help write and enact 
environmental laws in Canada 
and the U.S. They monitor 
and, when necessary, adjust the 
concentration of potentially 
harmful liquids that flow from 
pulp-and-paper mills into Quebec waterways; they help 
limit ozone-destroying gases that waft from furniture 
makers in North Carolina; they dictate what’s necessary to 
clean up abandoned U.S. naval bases; they assess the risk 
posed by underground tanks at gas stations. Students who 
have emerged from the one-year graduate ecotoxicology 
program have a common purpose — protecting air, surface 
water, ground water, soil and whatever lives in or on it, 
from grass to slugs to humans. “There’s a joke that we will 
completely infiltrate the government,” laughs Jessy Kurias, a 
1992 grad. “That we'll reform laws, and enact zero tolerance.” 


It used to be a cradle to 
grave mentality. Now, it’s 
cradle to cradle. 

— Gary Vegh 


photos By owen egan 


These people believe this ecologically-battered world can 
be a better place, and that they can help make it so. “It’s 
sort of scary,” says Joanne Papineau, with the Environment 
Health Directorate, part of the protection division at 
Health Canada. “The more you learn, the scarier it is. But 
you can contribute, and so much the better. At least you’ve 
done something” to improve the environment. 

“It’s inspirational to see what the students do when they 
graduate,” says Anderson. “Every year I think, ‘It can’t get 
better!’ and they surprise me. They integrate into all levels 
of society. They make an impact.” 

It took two years to sell the 
idea of a specialized ecotoxicology 
program, which finally began in 
1985 on the condition that it 
incur no costs. There are no others 
in Montreal and few worldwide. 
Concordia’s is the product of a 
mixture of both the biology and chemistry departments. 
From six students enrolled in that first year, the program 
swelled to 48 in 1995. 

Canada isn’t a shining light in environmental circles. 
“The federal government makes a good first draft, then 
meets with industry and we end up with hogwash as 
regulations,” comments Ricardo Philip, who works with 
AIG Consultants in Toronto. 

Gary Vegh, class of ’91, says, “From what I see, Canada’s 
environmental effort is based on economics, while the U.S.’s 
is political.” Vegh worked indirectly for the Environmental 
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Protection Agency 
before starting his 
own business which 
currently deals mostly 
with air quality. 
Three general areas draw the 
bulk of the program’s grads: govern- 
ment, private consultancy and self- 
employment. Jessy Kurias moved up from part-time 
lab technician through five promotions in three years to 
become project manager for Beak Consultants in Montreal. 
Within a year of graduating, Joanne Papineau was the sole 
expert in a Quebec City branch of Environment Canada, 
giving advice to colleagues and Hydro-Québec on the 


impact of flooding large tracts of land. “If you don’t know 
the answer,” she says, “you look for it. If you can’t find it, 


Dr. Perry Anderson in his office. The painting, Trees on Acid, is a 1992 work 
by his daughter Karen. 


you ask your (university) colleagues.” 

Philip took the self-employment route and plunged 
directly into the fray. Assessing the environmental risk of a 
pulp mill in B.C. was his first assignment. “Those facilities 
are huge,” he says. He looked at the 250-acre site and 
thought, “Oh my god! I don’t know if I can do this.” 
Though intimidated, he nevertheless found the project 
exciting. “It’s a sink or swim environment,” he says. “It’s 
pretty much a passion with me ... I get to see a lot of 
different things in a short time.” 

Most ecotoxicology students have an undergraduate 
degree in chemistry or biology. They’ve had their fill of lab 
work and now prefer to analyse other people’s lab results 
on the environmental effects of this chemical or that 
process. 

Glenn Ferguson, a 1992 grad hired by CanTox of 
Toronto, was given the task of determining how a particular 
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pesticide affected 
migrating birds. He 
chose the small, terri- 
torial chipping sparrow, 
the larger, more mobile and 
insect-eating redwing blackbird 
and the worm-eating robin, largest 
of the three. He recently presented a paper 
with his findings: the compound is a mild intoxicant 
and the worst-case scenario would be a case of the woozies 
for the chipping sparrow. 

Many tests assessed by ecotoxicologists are aimed at 
determining whether or not a given chemical will damage 
the reproductive systems of plants, sealife and/or mammals. 
While working for the Research Triangle Institute in North 
Carolina, “I’d done a lot of human health risk assessments,” 
says Vegh. Yet how non-human species are being affected by 
different pollutants is becoming more important to the EPA. 
“Health numbers [the ppm or parts per million designa- 


If you don’t know the answer, 
you look for it. If you can’t 
find it, you ask your 
(university) colleagues. 

— Joanne Papineau 


tions that indicate acceptable levels of chemicals] were set 
up to protect humans, with children and pregnant women 
needing higher protection.... What’s new is that a health 
number isn’t considered to be worth anything unless a 
species can reproduce.” Some other species that Vegh has 
studied include tadpoles (frogs), manatee, deer and panthers. 

Humans do figure as part of the ecotoxicology program. 
One of the major efforts by Anderson and his students has 
been to develop a risk-based model to monitor the levels of 
persistent chlorinated hydrocarbons — including PCBs and 
DDT — in Arctic dwellers. The project began in 1991 and, 
three years later, they concluded that the risk is extreme. To 
their horror, results show that older nursing mothers in the 
eastern Arctic ingest 50 times the accepted norm, and that 
their breast milk transmits 800 times the accepted upper 
limit to their babies in the first few months of life. The 
next stage of the study will estimate how much toxin is 
transferred to the foetus, especially in the third trimester 
when it is likely to do the most harm. 

Other projects are funded by industrial and government 
contracts. These brought $100,000 to the program last year, 
Anderson says. Students often take on supplemental projects 


for specific clients, 
such as researching 
the effect of new 
power lines on electrical 
corridors and watersheds 
for Hydro-Québec. The pro- 
gram has also developed software 
for Environment Canada that is a risk- 
analysis model for the impact of effluents from 50 
major industries that spill into the St. Lawrence River. 
Making computer models in the face of limited informa- 
tion is a special skill within ecotoxicology that some graduates 
are honing. Ferguson just finished models of an aquatic 
food chain. He’s done a lot of computer models and wants 
to pursue the subject in a PhD soon. Vegh constructed a 
model that showed a contaminated plume from a leaking 
gas storage tank wouldn’t reach a nearby stream. The 
American Cancer Society was his client, but often industry 
pays his bills. That leads to the question: are ecotoxicologists 


' The client’s main interest is to 
be in production and making 
money; the environmental part 
is considered a pain. 

— Gary Vegh 


encouraged to present “good” results to industrial clients? 

“The client’s main interest,” Vegh says, “is to be in 
production and making money; the environmental part is 
considered a pain. We try to show them how it will make 
life easier for them in the long term.” 

Vegh and his wife Sarah Sajedi explain the benefits of 
good publicity, point out that the industrialists are protecting 
their own children’s and grandchildren’s future and, perhaps 
most compelling, that it is expensive to dispose of hazardous 
waste. In the U.S., where Vegh’s consulting firm is based, 
companies have been held partly liable for the clean-up of 
hazardous waste dumped in landfills decades earlier. “It 
used to be a cradle to grave mentality,” says Vegh. “Now, it’s 
cradle to cradle.” 

Circles Technology in Montreal is a fusion of three eco- 
toxicology grads who are thinking of using the technique 
of models. “Being exposed to a cocktail of chemicals is not 
the sum of all the effects of all the chemicals,” says one of 
the trio, Sylvie Brucher. “It can be more potent, and often 
is.” To find out, she says, you take what is known and 
extrapolate to what is unknown. 

The fledgling company has spent most of its time devel- 


oping multimedia 
products (its bread 
and butter) and creating 
software called Prevent, a 
system that helps corpora- 
tions learn how to deal with 
disasters. Each Prevent system is 
customized for the client. It’s on CD-ROM 
instead of being printed as a thick manual, for ease of 
use during a crisis. It must be updated daily to reflect the 
amounts of chemicals on site and where they are stored. 
It alerts the customer to precautions, such as: don’t store 
hydrochloric acid and sulfuric acid together — they create 
toxic gases when mixed. It is intended to help limit both 
the damage from and the work required to clean a site 


mh M 


after an accident. 
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A team of 1994 ecotoxicology graduates - Pierre Melanson, Sylvie Brucher and 


Manon Bombardier - is Circles Technology. 


Forming a company with other graduates was a natural 
step for Brucher, who was in business for herself throughout 
the four years it took her to complete the program. Joanne 
Papineau also benefited from relationships formed during 
the program. She says she worked harder in ecotoxicology 
than she did to earn a master’s degree in waste management 
at Université Laval, but at Concordia, her load seemed lighter. 
“When I did my master’s, we didn’t really help each other,” 
she said. In ecotoxicology, by contrast, “there was a better 
spirit of cooperation.” 

But naturally. What else would you expect from a group 
of people who aim to save the Earth? 


Alison Ramsey (BA journalism 86) is a Montreal freelance 
writer and editor. 
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The lanky young man on stage stares at a cigarette. 


He’s never smoked one before, he says. Although this is 
performance, the audience at the packed café hangs, 
believing, on his every word, caught up in the drama of 

an imminent first puff. Ran Elfassy, a member of the poetry 
performance group Fluffy Pagan Echoes, finally puts the 
cigarette to his lips and lights it. 

“Don’t do it!” someone yells. But it’s too late — the first 
puff is taken and the first coughing fit is already under way. 
Like the best performance poetry — or spoken word, as it 
has come to be called — the piece is utterly convincing, yet 
ephemeral. 

Months later, the 23-year-old Elfassy, a student in 
Concordia’s undergraduate creative writing program, is 
asked if he has a copy of the text of the piece. “I can’t even 
remember what I said,” he laughs. “I think I wrote it down 
beforehand, memorized it, and just said it.” Now it sits 
forgotten in an enormous pile of papers containing texts 


used in other performances. 


After a few years of relative quiet, the English-language 
writing scene in Montreal came to life again in the early 
90s. A lot of the credit for its resurgence lies with the hard 
work and dedication of students, grads and faculty in 
Concordia’s creative writing program — the only one of its 
kind east of Toronto. Since creative writing’s inception at 
Concordia more than 20 years ago, “there is almost no side 
of English-language literary culture in Montreal that has 
not received a substantial contribution from our program,” 
says its coordinator Terence Byrnes (MA 80). Concordians 
have been organizing reading series, inventing new ways for 
the spoken word to find an audience, and publishing books 
and magazines that preach the gospel of a new, exciting scene 
where boundaries between different kinds of publications 
and different types of writing are being erased. 


We decided to start our own 
series that would get away 
from the typical academic 

literary reading. 
— Ran Elfassy 


All of a sudden, NuAge Editions, a literary publisher run 
by Karen Haughian (MA 91), is on the local bestseller lists 
— with a comic book. And Matrix, the literary magazine run 
out of Concordia’s creative writing program, is starting to 
look more and more like a slick newsstand publication, 
featuring writing from Montreal and from around the world. 

Byrnes says that if there is one trend to be found in the 
writing of graduate students these days, it’s that of getting 
away from fixed categories of writing. “Frequently, when 
they propose a project they say they want to consider certain 
themes, but don’t know if they want to do it in poetry or 
prose. They want to disassemble generic boundaries as 
much as their peers in society want to disassemble racial 
and ethnic boundaries.” 

If anything is possible on the page, then maybe anything 
is possible off of it as well. Take Fluffy Pagan Echoes, 
Elfassy’s troupe of poetic guerillas. They came together in 
the summer of 1994 — five writers who were dissatisfied 
with the way they saw their writing being pigeonholed and 
with what they considered the sorry state of poetry readings 
in Montreal. “We decided to start our own series that would 
get away from the typical academic literary reading,” Elfassy 
remembers. 

And that they did. Whether it was Fluffy Pagan Victoria 
Stanton (BFA 95) sharing her nervousness with an audience 
over the fact that she was about to sing to them, Elfassy 


performing a piece about gorging himself on meat after a 
year of vegetarianism, or all five members of the group 
gathered on St. Laurent Blvd. calling out their work from 
one sidewalk to the other, no one could ever accuse them of 
being stuffy or academic. 

Tactics like that quickly pushed the Fluffies to the top of 
the heap of Montreal’s burgeoning spoken-word scene. 
Between June 1994 and December of 1995, they did close to 
40 shows, sometimes performing twice a day. Astoundingly, 
they tried to create new material for almost every one of 


those performances. 

Mainstream media outlets which don’t usually pay much 
attention to poetry suddenly stood up and took notice. The 
Fluffies were on TV, on radio and in print all over the city. 
Not only that, but other spoken-word events sprang up too. 


Ran Elfassy and Victoria Stanton (BFA 94) are two members of the 
spoken-word troupe Fluffy Pagan Echoes. They take a very physical 
approach to literary readings. 


Asked about Fluffy Pagan Echoes’ role in launching spoken- 
word in Montreal, Elfassy says, “Answering that question 
honestly makes me sound like I’m bragging.” He doesn’t 
think the group made it happen single-handedly, but that 
they were “really the first group of people at that moment 
who wanted to change the way poetry readings were going. 
We looked around at what we hated and changed it.” Six 
months later, he says, poetry performance had become 
much more common. 

It may all have been a bit too intense. The Fluffies’ self- 
styled “word circus” has reached a hiatus. One member has 
moved to Vancouver, another to full-time employment. 
But the troupe gets together to do shows when invited — a 
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performance at Trent University in Peterborough is 
planned for spring. 

A year before Fluffy Pagan Echoes hit the stage for the 
first time, Raymond Beauchemin (MA 92) and Denise Roig 
(BA 94) were kicking off a series of unabashedly mainstream 
literary readings — the kind of readings, in fact, that Elfassy 
and friends may have been trying to rebel against. But the 
Urban Wanderers readings organized by Roig and 
Beauchemin have probably done more to put Montreal 
writers in the spotlight than has any other series of poetry 
and short story readings in years. 

More than a hundred writers — many of them 
Concordia-based — read at Bistro 4, the St. Laurent Blvd. 
venue that hosted Urban Wanderers. On many of those 
nights, there were more than a hundred people in attendance. 


Urban Wanderers Raymond Beauchemin and Denise Roig. 


Those might not be impressive numbers if you're 
Margaret Atwood, but for an English-speaking writer in 
Montreal it’s likely to be one of the largest crowds you'll 
ever lay eyes on. 

According to Beauchemin, the size of the writing com- 
munity in Montreal — not too big, but not too small and 
with plenty of talent — made it possible for newcomers like 
himself and Roig to help kickstart the scene. He says that in 
“L.A., where Denise is from, or Boston, where I’m from, 
you couldn't get away with this. It’s not like I could call up 
John Updike and say, ‘Hey, I run a reading series — do you 
want to come?’ You'd have to be around for a long time and 
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have really busted your ass in order to get something like 
this to happen.” 

The series ran for four fall and spring seasons, and led to 
the publication of a book, The Urban Wanderers Reader, 
featuring work by many of the writers who participated. 

But now, after nearly three years organizing the series, 
Roig and Beauchemin are reassessing their role as promoters 
of some of the best live literature Montreal has to offer. As 
Roig returns to her living room after checking on a three- 
month-old daughter who just doesn’t want to sleep, her 
ambivalence about organizing another season of Urban 
Wanderers is close to the surface. “It’s harder to pull off 
than I thought,” Roig says. “In 10 years, I don’t want to feel 
bitter that I ignored my own work. I can be a good cheer- 
leader for other people’s writing, but I started feeling a bit 
bitter in the last year.” 

It’s a common enough sentiment among dedicated writers 
who decide to play a role in promoting the work of other 
English-language writers in this city. Last fall, an ugly little 
spat broke out between different factions of the English 
writing scene in Montreal. Some younger writers associated 
with spoken word took veiled shots at Urban Wanderers 
for being dull and established. The charges clearly hurt 
both Beauchemin and Roig. Urban Wanderers, having 
presented readings by plenty of big local names, is definitely 
mainstream, but “we are trying to make that stream as broad 
as possible,” Beauchemin says. Besides, he laughs, “I have 
two unpublished novels. How established is that?” 

Whether or not Urban Wanderers returns, Roig and 


The success of our series 
has made other literary 
impresarios see that there 
is a need for this. 

— Raymond Beauchemin 


Beauchemin are determined to remain a presence in 
Montreal writing. They’ve set up a new literary press and 
plan to continue organizing readings, though possibly more 
sporadically. Still, in the world of literary readings, two 
years of solid success is a long time to last. “The success of 
our series has made other literary impresarios see that there 
is a need for this,” Beauchemin says. 

Concordians have always been active in making exciting 
performances happen in Montreal. Ken Norris (MA 75), a 
professor of Canadian literature at the University of Maine, 
sounds slightly bemused when asked about the attention 
literature as live entertainment has received lately. He’s seen 
it all before. Back in the mid-70s Norris was one of the 
“Véhicule poets” — many Concordia-based — who shook up 


the Montreal scene. “Spoken word isn’t new, it just sort of 
kicks up every 20 years,” says Norris, who edited a history 
of Véhicule published last year. “I’m glad to see all this stuff 
happening. Particularly the performance work reminds me a 
lot of what Endre Farkas (S BA 70) and Tom Konyves (S BA 69) 
were trying to get done in the late 70s.” 

Elfassy is aware of that history, and says knowing about it 
helped him understand the kind of performance poetry he 
was involved in. He credits Gerry Shikatani, who has taught 
creative writing at Concordia, with being a mentor and 
with exposing him to the work of performance poets of the 
past. It “gave a historical context to what we were doing,” 
Elfassy says. 

Concordia’s creative writing program doesn’t provide a 
lot of direct support to students when it comes to getting 


The greatest service this 
program does to the city 
is to bring all these people 
to the city to write. 

— Trish Salah 


work published or heard. Just because your professor is also 
a publisher, that doesn’t mean your first novel is about to 
hit the stands. Instead, the program brings together student 
writers from across the country and exposes them to widely 
read faculty members who can help them place their work 
in the context of those who have come before. “The greatest 
service this program does to the city is to bring all these 
people to the city to write,” says Trish Salah (BA 92, MA 
94), coordinating editor of index, a local literary magazine 
and calendar founded and run by creative writing students 
and grads. Beauchemin echoes the sentiment. As an MA 
student, he didn’t expect an easy ticket to publication, or 
writerly fame and fortune. “You can’t expect other people 
to do their work for you, especially in a business like this,” 
he says. “What Concordia does is stand you upright and 
show you how to get yourself out the door — and that’s 
great. It’s up to you from there.” 

But that certainly doesn’t mean faculty members are of 
no help to students who want their work to appear in print. 
When Professor Robert Allen, one of the program’s four 
full-time faculty members, took over the editorship of 
Matrix magazine in late 1994, one of his goals was to provide 
an outlet for new writing coming out of Concordia. “We 
always talked about having a magazine because it provides 
a place for graduate students both to get experience editorially 
and to publish,” Allen says. 

Along with co-editors Byrnes and Linda Ghan — both 
teachers in the program — Allen has succeeded in making 


the magazine into more of a popular publication, without 
compromising its literary integrity. He says there has been 
a conscious effort to publish the work of creative writing 
students because “we want students and faculty working in 
the program to have a kind of proprietary interest in it.” At 
the same time, having their names in print just a few 
pages away from the work of Canadian and international 
luminaries like Lorna Crozier and Kamala Das shows the 
kind of talent Concordia can boast. The work of Concordia 
graduate students that has appeared in the magazine, Allen 
believes, “stands up with the work of more established writers. 
That can only be good for the program.” 

As a minority community, English-language writers in 
Montreal have worked hard to create a culture that Byrnes 
says “has always looked pretty active to me.” With the possible 


Matrix mavens Robert Allen, Terence Byrnes and Linda Ghan with the product. 


demise of Urban Wanderers and the cooling off of the 
spoken-word scene, the latest headline-grabbing phase in 
Montreal literature may be coming to a close. But Concordia’s 
creative writers certainly aren't packing up and quitting. 
“There was a fair amount of media attention focused on 
spoken word and on some exciting new work happening in 
small-press publishing, and that acquired the status of an 
event. And the thing about events is that people at some 
point decide they’re over, and their attention shifts else- 
where,” says Salah. 

But Byrnes says the students in the creative writing 
program are “pretty damned determined.” Don’t count 
on them to stay out of the spotlight for long. 

Phil Moscovitch (BA 91) is a Montreal freelance writer. 
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tions about addiction: Why do 
human beings become addicted? 


Is 


rom 


it’s not coffee or cigarettes, then it’s work, shopping, 


food or the opposite sex. In the 1990s, anyone can 
claim to be addicted. All that’s missing is a group 
claiming an addiction to their pet bunnies. 
Despite the tremendous over-use of the word “addict” 
by the general population, scientific researchers are still 
trying to answer basic ques- 


addiction genetically based? 


Can a “cure” be found? 


Questions like these have long learned from smoking. dopamine that Wise has shown 


propelled the work of Dr. Roy 
WwW 


ise, a psychology professor 


and member of Concordia’s Centre for Studies in 


Behavioural Neurobiology. Wise has discovered one of the 


key areas in the brain involved in the formation of addic- 


tions. Armed with that knowledge, he’s challenging theories 
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All the major lessons 
anyone ever needs to learn ensure the passage of information 
about addiction can be 


Research by Concordia psychology Professor 
Roy Wise and his team may result in a way to 
defuse the addict’s craving for drugs. 


jetting 
no Kick 
QO 


by Liz Warwick 


about who becomes an addict as well as working on a vaccine 
that could be used in the treatment of drug addiction. 
Wise’s research has taken him deep inside the brain, 
which is filled with thousands of nerves that he compares 
to wires. These wires carry messages to different parts of 
the brain, allowing us to think, to feel, to see, to remember. 
The messages are carried via 
neurotransmitters, chemicals that 


from one nerve to the next. 
And it is the neurotransmitter 


—~ Dr Roy Wise to be the key player in addiction. 


By studying how laboratory rats 
respond to drugs like cocaine and heroin, Wise and his 
colleagues discovered that the drugs sharply increased 
dopamine levels in a part of the brain called the nucleus 


accumbens. 


It is this “flooding” of the nucleus accumbens 
that makes drugs so habit-forming, Wise says. 
He notes that substances like food can also 
increase dopamine levels, but to a much 
smaller extent. “With food, you can get a 20 
to 40 per cent increase in dopamine,” he says. 
“With a low dose of heroin, you might get a 
200 to 600 per cent increase. With an injection 
of cocaine, it could be 2,000 per cent.” 

Illegal drugs are not the only culprits, Wise 
adds. Nicotine produces the same dopamine 
flooding when taken via a cigarette. “We’re comfortable 
with smoking, but all the major lessons anyone ever needs 
to learn about addiction can be learned from smoking,” 
he says. 

One of the first lessons is that the drug need not produce 


BLN 


illustrated by Andrew Condé 


a “high” or, in the case of cigarettes, the sense of calm 
pleasure many smokers feel, for the addiction process to be 
hard at work. “A smoker will tell you that the second 
cigarette wasn’t as good as the first, and the third wasn’t as 
good as the second,” Wise says, but with each puff, the 
dopamine is flooding the nucleus accumbens, making the 
habit harder and harder to break. 
“We get the subjective euphoria 
[only] every once in a while, “ he 
says, “but the substance is just as 
potent and controls behaviour just 
the same.” 

The second lesson Wise points out 
is one that puts him in opposition 
to many other scientific researchers. His research into the 
dopamine activation system is being used by other scientists 
to look for a genetic disposition towards addiction. But 
Wise remains doubtful that the search for an “addictive 


Dr. Roy Wise 


Curiosity is a big factor, 
sheer boredom with life. 
Opportunity is also a factor. 
— Dr. Roy Wise 


personality” — a person whose biology makes 
them search out that dopamine rush — will ever 
bear fruit. When it comes to genetic factors, he 
says, “the scientific evidence is not so strong.” 
Researchers have found some evidence of 
hereditary susceptibility to alcohol, but studies 
of other drug addictions don’t seem to point to 
genetics, Wise said. 

So why do humans become addicted? “I think 
curiosity is a big factor,” he muses, “sheer boredom 
with life. Opportunity is also a factor.” All those 
and temperament, he adds. “I certainly see humans that are 
generally less fearful,” he says. When offered the chance to try 
a drug, they will be curious enough and fearless enough to do 
it. “They are at a greater risk for any kind of addiction — and 
death by hang-gliding,” Wise says with a smile. 


But in the search for a genetic basis to addiction, Wise 
also sees fear at play. “We like to think those of us who 
aren't addicted to drugs are less vulnerable than those who 
got themselves addicted. I think a lot of it is wanting to 
think we’re special and I don’t think it’s true.” 

In fact, Wise sees addiction as flowing from human 
ingenuity. Although many 
drugs come from natural 
substances — poppies, coca 
leaves — it’s not easy to become 
addicted to those substances in 
their natural forms because the 
drug dose simply isn’t strong 
enough. To become addicted, 
Wise says, “you have to get high levels of the drug into the 
brain rapidly. The best way to do that is to smoke it or take 
it by hypodermic injection. So the harnessing of fire was 
probably critical to the first addiction to opiates. Then 
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came the hypodermic needle.” 


Of course, he adds, that same ingenuity allows us to 
develop ways of warning others about the dangers of the 
substances. “Humans have the ability to see their neighbour 
die from drugs and figure out how to avoid it. They have 
the ability to pass on through language both the knowledge 
of the euphoria from the new drug on the street as well as 


the dangers of addiction.” 


Wise’s research into brain chemistry and his theories 
about addiction have won him both praise and new 
research grants. Some of the compliments come from within 
Concordia. In 1994, when Darragh Devine, now a PhD 


Unearthing the roots of behaviour 


Have you ever reached for a chocolate-covered marshmallow 
cookie and wondered, “Why am | eating this? 

How about that glass of wine you're about to put to your lips? 
What makes it so tempting and so satisfying? 

It’s this sort of question being looked at and answered at the 
Centre for Studies In Behavioural Neurobiology (CSBN), a research 
and training centre that is part of the Concordia Department of 
Psychology 

Started in 1982, the CSBN now includes about 75 researchers 
technicians, graduate students and post-doctoral fellows. Its 
focus — as its name suggests — is the neurological underpinnings 
of certain behaviours: eating and eating disorders, drug and alcohol 
addiction, and sexual behaviour. Research is interdisciplinary 
drawing on psychology, biology and neurochemistry 

Since its inception, the CSBN has garnered an impressive 
amount of outside support. Funding for research has come from 
several sources including the FCAR, the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council, the Medical Research Council of 
Canada, and the National Institute of Drug Abuse in the United 
States. However, the financial support covers only the basic costs 
of research, not the expense of acquiring all the equipment that 
is increasingly necessary to pursue research into the brain's func 
tions. So the CSBN is looking to Concordia’s upcoming Capital 
Campaign for help in setting up a powerful, state-of-the-art 
laboratory. The new equipment would help researchers like Roy 
Wise continue probing the mysteries of neurons and neurotrans 
mitters, to help find answers to the whys of some of our most 


basic behaviours LW 


post-doctoral research 
fellow at the University 
of Michigan, won the 
Governor-General’s 
Gold Medal for the best 
thesis at Concordia, he 
attributed his success to 
Wise’s help. 

Asked about Devine, 
Wise modestly deflects 
the praise. “When I find 
a student like Darragh 
Devine, it’s just a matter 
of getting out of his 
way.” Wise adds that 
much of his teaching 
focuses on getting 
students excited about 
an idea. “If you have 
someone who is really 
curious about how 
something works, 
there’s not a lot you 
need to do. I try and 
help my students 
find a project they’re 
interested in and I let 
them loose. Then all 
you need to do is ask 
them one of the hard 
questions that the 


world will ask them, like, how do you know that result 
wasn’t an artifact of the drug concentration? Then they 


rush off and do more testing.” 


Wise also knows that he, his colleagues and students face 
one disadvantage: they don’t have easy access to certain 


Wise’s work has also attracted attention from the United 
States’ National Institute on Drug Abuse. Wise is one of 
just a handful of foreign scientists to receive American tax- 
dollar money for his research. He’s trying to develop a 
vaccine that could literally block the entrance of cocaine 
into the brain. 

The vaccine approach, Wise notes, represents a shift in 
thinking about drug addiction treatments. Many researchers, 
particularly those who believe there is such a thing as an 
addictive personality, are looking for drug substitutes, 
substances that will give the addict a “high” but without 
the negative side effects. The most well-known substitute 
is methadone, used to treat heroin addicts. 

But the assumption underlying this approach, says Wise, 
is that an addict must satisfy that craving. Wise has taken 
a different approach, suggesting that it’s better if the drug 
never reaches the brain at all. With a vaccine, the addict’s 
body would create antibodies for a particular drug. Should 
that drug enter the body, the antibodies would attack the 
drug molecules, ultimately blocking their passage into the 
brain. 

Wise is quick to point out that a vaccine would not be 
a magic bullet against addiction. New types of drugs are 


I try and help my students 
find a project they’re interested 
in and | let them loose. 

— Dr. Roy Wise 


being produced faster than vaccines can be found. And 
the vaccine can’t “cure” all the social cues that feed into 
addiction: being with people who are using a drug, being 
in a particular place like a bar, finding oneself in a tense 
emotional situation. 

But the vaccine could help addicts deal with the cravings 
that threaten to do them in, says Wise. “One of the problems 
with addicts is that their motivation fluctuates. Somehow, 
something triggers a craving and their whole frame of 
mind changes. If they’re taking medication, they'll stop 
taking it. But if they’re vaccinated, they can’t change their 
mind. It can get them over a hurdle.” 

In fact, Wise doesn’t see biology and biological manipu- 
lations as the true solution to the problem of addiction. 
When it comes to drugs like cocaine and heroin, humans 
must use their persuasive powers to discourage people from 
ever taking them in the first place. “We have to learn that 


kinds of equipment. At a university with a medical school, the consequences are more than we want to pay,” he says. 
Wise says, he could easily jog down the hall to use the medical 
school’s more specialized equipment. So the centre is looking 
for funds, particularly from the up-coming Capital Campaign, 


to modernize their tools. 


Liz Warwick (Gr Dip journalism 94) is a Montreal 
freelance writer. 
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hiviaids::..: 


by Richard Burnett photos by Claudio Calligaras 


Two years ago, Concordia cinema Professor Thomas Waugh created the HIV/AIDS course. 
Its success may see the creation of an entire program of studies in sexuality. 


It was just a matter of time before cultural representations, economic conse- 
the politics of blood and sex drew 
Concordia into the fray. At McGill 
University, the student society 
demanded the Canadian Red Cross 
withdraw a questionnaire it 
felt unfairly screened out 
gay blood donors - grim 
reapers in the age of AIDS. 
And, just as expected, 
when the Red Cross set up 
shop at Concordia a few days 
later that November of 1993, 
the Concordia University 
Students’ Association (CUSA), 
supported by several student 
groups, threatened to boycott 
the blood drive unless the 
“offensive” questions were 


quences, and scientific challenges 
of HIV/AIDS. Much of the 
course content is to be taught 
by community workers, AIDS 
experts and guest professors.” 

Concordia cinema Professor 
Thomas Waugh created the course 

in 1994. “It is unique because it is 
an interdisciplinary course that touches 
equally on natural sciences, social 
sciences, culture and art,” he 

says. “I’m particularly 
happy about the calibre 
and growing numbers of 
students genuinely interested 
in AIDS and HIV issues.” 

The course developed as a 
by-product of the University’s 
AIDS/HIV advisory committee, 
of which Waugh was a central 
member. Formed in the late 1980s, 
Montreal’s daily papers. Reactions the committee educated faculty on 
included heated editorials, some denouncing “gay activists” AIDS and HIV issues. It supported 
out to contaminate Canada’s blood banks, others supporting the CUSA boycott of the Red Cross. 
gays’ right to non-discrimination. What seemed to be lacking “The committee started off organizing a lecture series that 
crystallized into this course,” 


removed. 
The media maelstrom leaped 
from the student press to 


was a clear and general under- 


standing of many aspects of A Waugh says, “and we’ve just pro- 
HIV/AIDS. They have a responsibility to posed the course as a permanent 


A year after that confronta- keep a step ahead of society listing in the University calendar.” 


tion, a new course appeared at on social issues. Communication studies 
Concordia. HIV/AIDS: cultural, Professor Chantal Nadeau is 
social and scientific aspects of the — Thomas Wa ugh teaching the course with Waugh 
pandemic was the first and this year. “We reached a juncture 
remains the only course of its kind offered at any university where students were ready for this course,” she says. “It’s 

in North America. A brochure describing the course says: not just about safer sex and HIV prevention, but an 

“_.. it offers broad-based analyses of the social impact, exploration of the sensitive issues and politics that surround 
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AIDS, HIV and homosexuality.” 
Cross-listed in the Faculty of Fine 
Arts and Faculty of Arts & Science, 
the course is being sponsored by the 
cinema and communication studies 
departments for the current academic 
year. Each is sponsoring three of its 
six credits. The emphasis shifts from 
year to year depending on which 
departments are sponsoring the course. 
In addition to their classwork, 
students must serve student intern- 
ships. Waugh says he’s been pleased 
with the placements made available 
to students by various Montreal 
organizations over the last two years. 
These internships benefit not only the 
students, but also people with AIDS 
(PWAs). “Twenty-year-old students 
are interning in [AIDS] hospices, 
drop-in centres and other community 
organizations. They are being con- 
fronted with very heavy issues, working 
with PWAs in various stages of the 
syndrome,” Waugh says. “The stu- 
dents get to know someone over two 
or three weeks. Sometimes, when they 
return to the hospice, they learn so- 
and-so is dead and find their bed 


empty.” Three tutorial assistants help students cope with 


the harsh emotional aspects of the 
course. 

Stephanie-Anne Brisson is a 20- 
year-old communication studies 
student. “The first class, I asked 
myself, ‘What have I gotten myself 
into?’ But it got better,” she says. She 


* HIV, the virus widely believed to cause AIDS, is spread 


mostly in bodily fluids such as blood and semen. 


* The two most common ways blood and semen are 


exchanged are through used hypodermic needles 
and unprotected anal/vaginal intercourse. 


» Safer sex prevents your blood and semen from enter- 


ing others, or keeping others’ blood and semen from 
entering you; safer drug use prevents your blood 
from entering others and keeping their blood from 


entering you. 

* More than 45,000 Canadians are infected with HIV, 
and reported AIDS cases in Canada topped 12,000 by 
the end of 1995. 

* Roughly 6,000 people worldwide become infected 


with HIV every day. 


+ More than 6 million women worldwide are infected 


with HIV. 


+ More than 20 million people worldwide are infected 


with HIV, including 11 million in Africa, 3 million in 


Asia and 2 million in Latin America and the Caribbean. 


+ By the year 2000, World Health Organization projects 


30 to 40 million HIV infections worldwide, 13 million 


of which will be women. 


+ By 2000, most of the 10 to 14 million AIDS-orphaned 


children will live in Africa. 


* Each AIDS case in Canada costs an average $100,000 


per year in medical treatment. 


Sources: Séro-Zéro, WHO, CAS, CIDA and Health Canada 


some hiv/ 


aids facts 


students with the sexual taboos of 
others. “There are so many dynamics 
to deal with — gay men versus hetero- 
sexual men who seem to be a minority 
in the course.” 

“There are a lot of people in this 
course who aren’t here for the same 
reasons I am,” says a 32-year-old HIV- 
positive gay student. “Many have 
been making inroads talking about 
AIDS for the first time — it’s been 
tremendously overwhelming for 
some.” For his part, though, the 
territory is not new. “This course 
isn’t about awareness for me,” he says. 
“T’ve been around HIV since I came 
out of the closet years ago.... The 
AIDS course is, at its core, about shar- 
ing information to build a framework 
to deal with the epidemic.” 

Another of the course’s gay stu- 
dents, Gwenald Rattke, says he too 
deals with HIV and AIDS outside 
class and homework. “The course 
isn’t just for credits,” the 23-year-old 
says. “It affects my life in other ways 
because some of my friends and ex- 
boyfriends have to deal with AIDS 
personally everyday. The course is 


also important because it enables us to discuss queer issues 


in an open manner. It’s so rare to talk 
about that stuff in university without” 
having to justify yourself.” 

The course objectives include guide- 
lines for the classroom environment 
and offer advice on handling divergent 
viewpoints, on controversial aspects 


refers to dealing with the potent mix of sex and death, 
especially when meeting with people who are HIV positive 
or dying from AIDS complications. “The course is a very 
humbling experience,” she says, “even if you are a basket 
case the first semester.” 

Waugh believes Concordia is training a new generation 
of young adult AIDS activists. He has faith they will maintain 
an interest in AIDS issues and organizations after they have 
completed the course. “Many students who took the course in 
our first year have remained visible in the HIV community,” 
he says. “That’s very encouraging.” 

Some of the students who enrol in the HIV/AIDS course 
already have a record in social activism or are themselves 
HIV-positive. “Others are just taking the course to brush up 
on their intellectual grasp of the AIDS and HIV issues,” 
Waugh says. He contrasts the open-mindedness of some 
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of sexuality, and on the importance of confidentiality. 
Waugh says homophobia “leaks out once in awhile” as 
heterosexual men and women “deal with being in the 
minority or having their assumptions challenged.” Students 
may feel uncomfortable at first when other students speak 
eloquently of friends who have died from AIDS. 

Funding for the course is always a concern. Fortunately, 
a generous sponsor has lent a hand. Glaxo Wellcome is the 
pharmaceutical firm that manufactures the immune-boosting 
drug AZT, often used in the treatment of AIDS. The company 
gave $25,000 to Concordia in 1995 to support the HIV/AIDS 
course. In addition, Glaxo Wellcome supports the AIDS/HIV 
advisory committee’s Community Lecture Series that most 
recently featured renowned gay filmmaker John Greyson 
(Feb. 8/96). 

It’s no surprise the course is being taught at Concordia. 


Professor Thomas Waugh 


Universities have traditionally been in the vanguard of sexual 
politics. Concordia has remained at the forefront of such 
social issues for more than 20 years. It will likely clinch that 
standing with the introduction of a new studies in sexuality 
program later this decade. 

Waugh, Nadeau, Concordia art history Professor Brian 
Foss, and sociology and anthropology Professor Frances M. 
Shaver launched Concordia’s sexuality studies project. Last 
June, the Quebec Ministry of Education provided $120,000 
to fund it through 1998. 

Waugh says the project was set up after a task force on 
lesbian and gay life at Concordia recommended the University 
develop a program in gay, lesbian, and bisexual studies. The 
sexuality studies project seeks to establish an inter-Faculty 
minor of interdisciplinary studies in sexuality at the under- 
graduate level. Expected to be in place by 1997, the project, 
Waugh says, “would integrate lesbian and gay studies, as 
well as the HIV/AIDS course, within a somewhat broader 
range of subjects.” 

The proposed curriculum includes courses from an array 
of disciplines such as English, French, education, art history, 
sociology and anthropology, women’s studies, theology, 
psychology and philosophy. 

- One of these courses is Lesbian 
issues and realities, taught by Line 
Chamberland in the women’s studies 
program. “For lesbians, the course 
is a secure space where they can 
explore and reflect upon the lesbian 
experience,” Chamberland says. 
“The women may already have personal questions they 
wish to explore, and the course offers them literature and the 
tools to find their answers within an academic framework. 
Heterosexual students learn a lot simply by interacting with 
lesbian students and learning about the diversity and reality 
of their lives.” 

Elana Wright (BA 93, women’s studies) is a tutorial assistant 
for the AIDS/HIV 
course. She says 
Concordia’s Simone 
de Beauvoir Institute 
originally “offered 
lesbian studies 
courses as a result of 
student demand and 
activism by the 
Lesbian Studies 
Coalition.” On-air 
host for the local 
Dykes on Mikes radio 
show, Wright credits 
lesbian studies at 
Concordia with 


The validation involved in 
studying your own history 
is motivating. 

— Elana Wright 


giving her courage and 
contributing to her 
identity. She says, “The 
validation involved in 
studying your own history 
is motivating.” 

Waugh helped organize 
the ground-breaking “La 
Ville en Rose — Lesbians 
and Gays in Montreal: 
Histories, Cultures, 
Societies,” a four-day 
conference held in 
Montreal in 1992. The 
event was co-sponsored 
by Concordia and the 
Université du Québec a Montréal. Waugh says he is confident 
the studies in sexuality program will be equally successful. 
“There are only a handful of people at Concordia who are 
working in gay and lesbian studies,” he says, “and we can’t 
do everything. So when we get the sexuality studies in place, 
hopefully we'll have some fresh blood and new energy, and 
perhaps have another confer- 
ence a few years down the road.” 

Waugh was awarded the 
Guinea Pig Trophy at 
Concordia’s June 1995 
convocation ceremonies for 
creating the HIV/AIDS course. 
“Universities have a role in 
opposing discrimination and opening up spaces for lesbian 
and gay culture, knowledge and education,” he says. “They 
have a responsibility to keep a step ahead of society on 
social issues. I think Concordia, in the last 20 years, has 
been a fairly open university.” 

Wright says Concordia remains a leader in lesbian and 
gay studies in Canada. But, with the growth of such studies 
throughout North America, she says the University must 
remain progressive and “keep its tradition of being 
untraditional!” 

Nadeau agrees Concordia’s time is now: “I think we're a 
hybrid university - we have anglophone, francophone, young 
and older students. We’ve never been a rich university and 
we were one of the first to face cutbacks years ago. So we've 
always been able to do this guerilla research and teaching. 
We’ve always had to go with what we had and be resourceful. 
Our HIV/AIDS course is the first of its kind in America 
and it was a much-needed course. Now I think we’re ready 
for studies in sexuality and it’s time for us to assume our 
leadership.” 


Richard Burnett (BA journalsim 88) is a Montreal 
freelance writer. 
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Since his appointment a 
year ago as Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration, finance 
Professor Mohsen Anvari, 
46, has managed to channel 
the diverse energy and 
interests of his 120 faculty 
members into a common 
goal: overhauling the 
undergraduate curriculum 
for the first time in 16 
years. By September, the 
Faculty’s 850 entering 
students will start a 
curriculum designed to 
“educate and graduate 
employable students.” 

“Who says universities 
don’t move fast,” chuckles 
the tall man, sitting com- 
fortably in his fourth-floor 
office on the Sir George 
campus. 

But Anvari takes little 
of the credit. “They [faculty 
members] did it,” he says, 
with not a little pride. “I 
just watched it happen.” 

That’s not quite how 
Danielle Morin sees it. 
Morin, associate dean, 
academic & student affairs 
— undergraduate programs, 
says it was thanks to 
Anvari’s ability to set prior- 
ities and work with people 


that the work will be done 
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so soon. “The whole 
process of modernizing the 
undergraduate curriculum 
had started two to three 
years ago with the self- 
appraisal report,” she says. 
“When [Anvari] became 
dean, it became number 
one on the agenda.” 

Morin says it’s a testimo- 
ny to Anvari’s “people 
skills” that he could over- 
come the protectiveness 
some faculty members felt 
for courses taught for years 
by a single department. 
These will be renewed with 
the input from several of 
the Faculty’s five depart- 
ments (management, 
finance, decision sciences & 
management information 
systems, accounting, mar- 
keting). 

Jerry Tomberlin, associ- 
ate dean, graduate pro- 
grams — research and pro- 
gram evaluation, recalls 
how Anvari thwarted one 
department’s attempt to 
continue teaching a partic- 
ular course. “They were 
saying, ‘it’s essential’ we 
teach it. Anvari said, “No, 
it’s not essential.’ Because 
of his experience and posi- 
tion, that was respected. 

“Anvari’s not one to 
express an opinion on 
everything,” Tomberlin 
continues, “so when he 
does, people listen.“ 

Anvari concedes that 


“there was lots of emotion 
involved. We’re talking 
jobs, territoriality.” He 
credits faculty members 
with “putting the interest 
of students ahead of our 
own.” 

If he has a particular 
talent for working with 
people, Anvari says it’s 
thanks to his Iranian origin. 
“Tt helps me fit in with 
everyone else because 
everyone here comes from 
somewhere else,” says 
Anvari, noting that 23 
languages are spoken in the 
faculty. He himself speaks 
English, French and Farsi. 

In Anvari’s vision, a 
commerce and administra- 
tion graduate should be 
able to think critically and 
ethically about business. 
That requires an interdisci- 
plinary approach both 
within the Faculty and 
among Faculties. The new 
undergraduate core cur- 
riculum includes “integra- 
tion” courses: contempo- 
rary business thinking, 
strategy and competition, 
and entrepreneurship. 
These are designed “to 
bring out knowledge from 
different disciplines to solve 
real problems,” he says. 

Anvari knows about real 
problems in the business 
world and the need for ade- 
quate education. As a newly 
graduated engineer 


FACULTY PROFILE 


(McMaster University 71) 
working in Hamilton, 
Ontario, for Canadian 
Canners Limited — proba- 
bly best known for its 
Aylmer Soups products — 
he was assigned to projects 
such as analyzing the cost 
of transporting and storing 
tinned soup, and of making 
profitable use of the metal 
left over from canning. 
“That’s when I thought I 
needed a business educa- 
tion,” he says. 

That’s also when Anvari’s 
love affair with Concordia, 
Montreal and his wife-to- 
be, now Université du 
Québec a Montréal associate 
professor of finance Sandra 
Dow (PhD 87), began. 
Anvari completed his MBA 
in 1974 — “we were the last 
class at Sir George with the 
degree.” Three years later, 
after completing his MSc 
and PhD at Case Western 
Reserve University in 
Cleveland, Ohio, he was 
hired as an assistant profes- 
sor of decision science at 
Concordia. 

To keep in touch with 
the real world of finance, 
the dean says he stays close 
to practitioners and orga- 
nizes conferences such as 
the first Conference on 
Cash Management. He also 
studies and writes about 
such investment tools as 
“derivatives,” a subject he 


addressed in a guest column 
in The Gazette where he is 
one of the nine-member 
Board of Business 
Contributors. 

Anvari also wants students 
to learn about investment 
tools. Three years ago, he 
set up a course at the 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
where students are on the 
floor, paired with a trader. 

A former student of 
Anvari’s, Myriane Bota 
(MBA 93) appreciated the 
way her teacher kept his 
material up-to-date. He 
was also very respectful of 
the various cultures in the 
class. “I was aware that he 
paid a lot of attention to 
treating everyone equally, 
but not the same,” says 
Bota, now an accounts 
manager at Royal Bank. 
Bota is also a part-time 
faculty member, teaching 
Anvari’s finance course. 

Anvari’s younger daugh- 
ter, seven-year-old 
Maryam, may not be as 
appreciative of her father’s 
finance lessons. When she 
asked him last summer if 
she could borrow $2 for 
candy, Anvari said “yes,” 
but with interest of $1 a 
day. Why so tough? 
“Because I pay the dental 
bills!” 


GIVE 
SOMEONE 
A SECOND 

CHANCE 


March is 
Kidney Month. 


When a Kidney 
Foundation 
volunteer 


knocks on your 
door, please give 


generously. 


THE 
KIDNEY 
FOUNDATION 
OF CANADA 
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by Debra Goldblatt 


t sounds like a conven- 
tion of Let’s Make A 
Deal hosts working the 
night shift. In fact, it’s 
Concordia’s Annual 
Giving Phone-Mail 
program, launched 
October 1, 1995. 
Constant negotiations drift 
through telephone headsets 
as student callers chat with 
Concordia, Sir George 
Williams and Loyola alumni 
from as far back as the *40s. 
This method of having stu- 
dents phone alumni to raise 
funds has been used at many 
other universities in recent 
years. For Concordia, how- 
ever, it’s a new undertaking. 
The program is expected to 
increase alumni donor partici- 
pation, currently at about 10 
per cent — at the low end com- 
pared to other institutions. 
In so doing, the program will, 
of course, raise much-needed 
funds for the University. 
Laura Wells (BA 89, MA 95) 
is the advancement officer in 
charge of the phone-mail pro- 
gram. “Many graduates don’t 
realize their gift, no matter 
what size, is important,” she 
says. “Each donation acts as 
an endorsement of Concordia 
and serves as a benchmark to 
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ADVANCEMENT 


Students don headsets | 
to dial up donations 


which other benefactors look 
when deciding to make a gift 
to the University.” 

The calling takes place in the 
Office of University Advance- 
ment located on the Sir George 
Williams campus in the Guy 
Métro building. From Sunday 
to Thursday, a team of 10 
students, drawn from a pool 
of 25, gathers to call approxi- 
mately 800 alumni each 
evening. The goal is to reach 
graduates living in Quebec and 


MAGAZINE 


Ontario — more than 40,000 
alumni — by April 1996. The 
fund-raising target is $260,000. 

The ground-breaking aspect 
to this approach is the personal 
contact between students and 
alumni, allowing clear expla- 
nations of the program’s goals 
and the University’s priorities. 
These last include scholarships, 
bursaries, research funds and 
library acquisitions. 

While raising money, the 
students also “friend-raise.” 


Ranging from first-year under- 
grads to graduate students, 
no two callers share the same 
background. Concordia’s stu- 
dent body reflects the multi- 
cultural nature of Canadian 
society, and this diversity is 
manifest in the student team. 
Calls are conducted in either 
official language, and some 
of the students can converse 
in Spanish or Italian. 

The program’s success is 
largely due to the students. 


Their upbeat personalities and 
eager-to-solicit attitudes had 
prompted donations of $160,000 
by the end of January 1996. 

One of these student callers 
is Alexandra Flynn, a 1996 
recipient of the Concordia Uni- 
versity Alumni Associations 
Outstanding Student Award. 
“I truly love Concordia,” she 
says. “I find myself dedicated 
to phone-mail because I enjoy 
reinforcing to alumni that 
they are still a strong part of 
the University community. 

I really enjoy listening to the 
viewpoints and opinions grad- 
uates have regarding their 
experiences at Concordia, and 
debating current social issues 
with them.” 

Andrew Fuyarchuck, a 
native of Ottawa, is an inde- 
pendent student studying 
French at Concordia. 


ADVANCEMENT 


Fuyarchuck is not only a 
phone-mail caller, but also one 
of the three supervisors who 
lead team meetings and boost 
overall spirit. “The phone-mail 
program gives students an 
opportunity to communicate 
with their own graduates,” he 
says, “and to encourage them 
to participate in a worthwhile 
endeavour.” 

Like Fuyarchuck, most stu- 
dents have fond feelings for 
their phone-mail duties. The 
anticipation of each new call 
adds zest to the three-and-a- 
half-hour shifts. Tarick Ali is 
an international student from 
Trinidad, enrolled in the trans- 
lation program and a member 
of the TK® fraternity. Ali 
enjoys his phone-mail work 
because of the diversity of 
Concordia graduates. “The 
program allows you to com- 


municate with so many diverse 
people, which gives you a bet- 
ter understanding of what to 
expect from the real world.” 

During group meetings, stu- 
dents tell stories from their 
shifts. One tells of communi- 
cating with a deaf alumnus 
who was grateful for the extra 
time taken to reach him via the 
operator. Another tells of 
receiving a $1,000 pledge. As 
Concordia grads are often on 
the move, callers occasionally 
end up with some pretty odd 
connections. One student 
failed to get through to the 
alumnus she was after, but did 
get a free reading from JoJo’s 
Psychic Alliance! 

When contact is made, 
fond memories often surface. 
Alumni are eager for informa- 
tion about former professors, 
coffee shops they haunted, 


Owen EGan 


Some of the phone-mail 
volunteers are, from left: 
Tarick Ali, Alexandra Flynn, 
Debra Goldblatt and 
Andrew Fuyarchuk. 


nooks and crannies they 
remember. For many, univer- 
sity days, though filled with 
long hours of work and study, 
are among the times they most 
fondly recall. No mortgages, 
no kids, no marital troubles — 
rather, all-night parties, good 
friends, and cramming for 
finals with gallons of coffee 
and pasta from a box! 

When students hear an 
alum yell to a spouse, “Hey, 
honey! It’s Concordia! This 
student was only seven years 
old when I graduated!” they 
can’t help but smile. It’s great 
for them to learn their school 
has influenced so many people 
so positively. 


Debra Goldblatt (BA creative 
writing, in progress) is a 
Concordia phone-mail 
supervisor. 


The Annual Montreal Alumni 
Phonathon will take place 
March 10 and 11. 

Montreal-area alumni are 
once again encouraged to 
volunteer a few hours on the 
telephone to help raise much- 
needed funds for the Univer- 
sity’s areas of priority, includ- 
ing student scholarships and 
library acquisitions. Any 
graduate willing to spend one 
evening calling classmates and 
colleagues on Concordia’s 
behalf, please call Gabrielle 
Korn at (514) 848-3817. 
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ALUMNI AWARDS 


Alumni leaders, students 
yews" and teachers honoured at 
6" Alumni Awards night 


he 1996 Concordia Uni- 

versity Alumni Association 

Awards were presented at 
a banquet held January 18. 
About 150 people attended the 
gala event. 


Award of Merit 


Humberto Santos 
BComm 75, MBA 79 

Santos has been a stalwart 
supporter of Concordia Univer- 
sity since he first graduated 
from it. Despite his demanding 
duties as president and chief 
executive officer of Desjardins- 
Laurentian Financial Corpora- 
tion, Santos has found the time 
to serve as corporate and, later, 
general chair of the University’s 
Annual Giving Campaign. He is 
a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors and sits on the Business 
Advisory Board of the Faculty of 
Commerce & Administration. 

Santos won the Gold Medal, 
multicultural communities, 
from the Government of Por- 
tugal in 1991; MBA of the Year 
from the Quebec MBA Associ- 
ation in 1993; and the Faculty 
of Commerce and Administra- 
tion’s Award of Distinction 
in 1994, 

Probably the most notewor- 
thy aspect of the time, energy 
and financial support Santos 
has provided to Concordia is 
the enthusiasm with which 
they are given. Santos always 
mentions his University with 
pride and affection. 
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Distinguished Service Award 


ee 
Alex Carpini 
LBA74 

Carpini joined the Loyola 
Alumni Association in 1978 
and has been a hard-working 
member ever since. He has 
been on many of the Associa- 
tion’s committees, was its pres- 
ident and still serves on its 
board. He is now its represen- 
tative to the Concordia Board 
of Governors. He was also a 
member of the the CUAA 
executive from 1986 until 
1992, where he represented 
Loyola and served as secretary. 
Carpini was vice-chair of Con- 
cordia’s very first Homecom- 
ing celebrations in 1990. One 
long-standing commitment 
has been to the Concordia Golf 
Tournament — for the better 


part of 10 years he has served 
on its organizing committee. 
Throughout his involvement 
with the Loyola Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Carpini has remained 
a dedicated worker on behalf 
of his alma mater, ensuring 
that the importance of Loyola 
traditions to Concordia is not 
forgotten. 


Distinguished Service Award 


Don Thomas 
BA78 

Don Thomas, like his fellow 
Distinguished Service Award 
winner, has not restricted him- 
self to just one alumni associa- 
tion. Thomas has served on 
both the Association Alumni 
Sir George Williams and the 
CUAA. Throughout, His partici- 
pation has been marked by 
whole-hearted commitment, 


Owen EGAN 


Standing: Rector Frederick 
Lowy, Alex Carpini, Kim Saw- 
chuk, Don Thomas, Emerson 
Thomas, Sylvia Ruby. 

Seated: Lois Jackalin, Humber- 
to Santos, Alexandra Flynn. 


calm good humour and — 
especially when acting in the 
unenviable position of treasurer 
— grace under fire. He has 
always been willing to take on 
yet another committee and, as 

a result, has been on the finance, 
awards and constitution com- 
mittees, as well as having been 

a member of the Concordia 
University Magazine editorial 
board. He rarely misses an 
alumni event and makes himself 
available should an extra hand be 
needed. His cheerful participa- 
tion in all aspects of Association 
work has been an inspiration to 
his fellow volunteers. 


Honorary Life Membership 
Lois Jackalin Stea 


Vancouver chapter representative 

It will probably come as a 
shock to the members of the 
Vancouver chapter, but Lois 
Jackalin is not a grad. For the 
past four years, she has almost 
single-handedly kept the chap- 
ter going: organizing events, 
commandeering volunteers, 
setting up meetings and gener- 
ally doing everything one might 
expect of a full-fledged alumna. 
In fact, her husband Cosimo 
Stea (BComm 85) is the gradu- 
ate — and president of the chap- 
ter. It is Jackalin, however, who 
is its frontline representative. 
Last year, she even flew to 
Montreal to join the Alumni 
Leadership Retreat and pick 
up tips on making “her” chap- 
ter more successful. She has 
helped to make the Vancouver 
chapter one of the most active 
and successful in the CUAA’s 
history — and all without being 
an alumna! By conferring on 
her the honorary life member- 
ship, that has been rectified. 


Outstanding Student Award 


Emerson Thomas 
BA 94 

He’s known to his fans as 
ET and he’s been a star around 
Concordia for a number of 
years. While amassing accolades 
for his performance on the bas- 
ketball court as a member of the 
Concordia Stingers, Emerson 
Thomas was also maintaining 
a high standard of academic 
achievement as he completed 
his BA in leisure studies. 
Thomas was twice named 
captain of the Stingers by his 
teammates. He regularly visited 
Montreal-area high schools 


ALUMNI AWARDS 


with team members to give talks 
and to coach kids in basketball. 
Last year, at the national finals 
in Halifax, the Stingers came 
from seventh place to finish sec- 
ond overall; Thomas received 

a Player of the Game Award. 

He was an honourable mention 
all-Canadian basketball player 
in 1993 and 1994, and an all- 
Canadian in 1995. He was both 
Concordia and Quebec Univer- 
sity Athlete of the Year in 1995, 
and a finalist for Canadian Male 
Athlete of the Year. Last season, 
he made the Quebec Student 
Sports Federation All-Star team 
and was named MVP of the 
Quebec conference. The Black 
Business Persons Association of 
Montreal awarded him its acad- 
emic scholarship. Thomas is 
working on a diploma in sports 
administration. 


Outstanding Student Award 


Alexandra Flynn 


BA in progress 

Alexandra Flynn is complet- 
ing a BA with a double major 
in political science and eco- 
nomics. Hailing from Iqaluit 
in the Northwest Territories, 
Flynn arrived at Concordia in 
1992, and has since scaled the 
pinnacles of student leader- 
ship. Last year she was vice- 
president, academic, of the 
Concordia Student Union. 
Amongst her achievements 
in that office: development 
of a Student Bill of Rights and 
Responsibilities, publication 
of a Course and Teacher 
Evaluation based on student 
assessments, and chairing the 
student caucus of the senate 
steering committee. She is a 
member of the Concordia Uni- 
versity Debating Society. She 
has received the Concordia 


Council on Student Life Award 
and numerous scholarships. 
Flynn works as a student 
advocate with Concordia’s 
Advocacy and Support Ser- 
vices, helping her fellows with 
hearings and other red-tape 
procedures. Nor has she for- 
gotten her home town and is 
actively involved in events and 
organizations in Iqaluit. 


Excellence in Teaching 


Kimberly Sawchuk 


Communication Studies 

Dr. Kimberly Sawchuk 
joined Concordia’s depart- 
ment of communication stud- 
ies five years ago. Since then, 
her commitment to her stu- 
dents and to innovate ways of 
offering the material she 
teaches have earned her the 
highest of student evaluations. 
Sawchuk studied political 
thought and political science at 
York University and University 
of Winnipeg. Her areas of 
interest are technology, media 
arts, feminism and the media, 
communications theory, and 
cultural studies. She has served 
on a number of departmental 
committees. She teaches at 
both graduate and undergrad- 
uate levels, and has supervised 
or served on the committees 
of several PhD, masters and 
undergraduate honours stu- 
dents. Currently, she is gradu- 
ate program director for 
masters in media students. 
Her students cannot sing her 
praises highly enough. They 
refer to her accessibility, her 
knack of demystifying complex 
concepts, her concern with the 
relevancy of material, her care- 
ful and detailed comments on 
papers and projects, her ability 
to involve all members of a 


class, her concern for each stu- 
dent, and the enormous 
amount of time she is willing 
to devote to teaching. 


Excellence in Teaching 


Sylvia Ruby 
Biology / Ecotoxicology 

Throughout an active 
research and administrative 
career, Dr. Sylvia Ruby has 
maintained a devoted commit- 
ment to her students and to 
her teaching. Educated at 
Memorial University of New- 
foundland and University of 
Western Ontario, Ruby came 
to Concordia’s biology depart- 
ment in 1971. Over the years, 
she has been vice-dean of stu- 
dent affairs for the Faculty of 
Arts & Science, acting chair of 
the biology department, and 
associate chair and director 
of the undergraduate program. 
In recent years, she has availed 
herself of the services of Con- 
cordia’s Learning Develop- 
ment Office, attending many 
of the workshops it offers. She 
has embraced the innovative 
teaching methods and has 
applied them in both lecture 
and laboratory classes. In 1994, 
she received an innovative 
teaching development grant 
for work on a new first-year 
course in the biology curricu- 
lum. Her emphasis lies in 
teaching students to analyse 
research presented in current 
scientific publications and in 
showing how the skills they 
develop can be used in their 
own problem solving. In addi- 
tion to teaching in the biology 
department, Ruby is one of 
the professors involved in the 
interdisciplinary diploma in 
ecotoxicology program. 
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hough many challenges lay ahead for your family, 
there are steps you can take to be certain their future 
remains bright, even in the face of the unexpected. Protecting 
your children’s education, your home, your income and the 
financial well-being of your family is most important. 


To provide the financial safety net you need, the Concordia 
University Alumni Association recommends Manulife’s low- 
cost Term Life, Disability and Accident insurance coverage to 
protect what matters to you. 


rm Call Manulife Financial toll-free for 
additional information and a free brochure: 


Manulife 
Financial 


The Concordia University alumni plan guarantees you dependable 
protection, excellent service and many valuable benefits at 
preferred rates. Because of the recent merger of North American 
Life (the Plan’s developer) and The Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company, the Concordia University plan is now backed by the new 
Manulife Financial — Canada’s largest life insurer — with over 
$46 billion in assets and $10 billion in annual revenue. 


Don't let another day go by without ensuring that your child will 
have the same opportunities in life as you enjoyed. Call today and 
secure their bright future! 


Concordia 
University 
Alumni 
Association Inc. 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 
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After a busy autumn season, the Ottawa 
chapter looked forward with enthusiasm 
to its schedule of winter and spring events. 

The chapter participated in Winterlude 
in early February with a family skating 
party on the canal. Exercise, hot chocolate 
and a chance to mingle with fellow alumni 
were enjoyed by all. 

A visit to the National Gallery for the 
M.C. Escher exhibit is scheduled for Sun- 
day, March 17. Participants are to meet 
at the front entrance at | p.m. 

The chapter’s Fifth Annual Reunion 
Dinner will be held on Thursday, April 11. 
Guest speaker will be Concordia’s Rector 
Frederick Lowy. This will be an opportu- 
nity for chapter members to find out 
what’s been happening at their old school, 
and to get a sense of where it’s headed. 

With the warmer weather in May, the 
thoughts of many turn to baseball. Once 
again, the chapter is planning a weekend 
visit to Ottawa Stadium to see the cham- 
pion Lynx. Nearly 50 people turned out 
last year to see these future Expos. An 
added bonus was in seeing Concordia’s 
name flashed on the scoreboard. 

The chapter’s Annual General Meeting 
will be held in June. Nominations are being 


Two all-Canadian university 
evenings are to be held in the United 
States in April — one in Washington 
D.C., one in Chicago, Illinois. 

The 20th annual Washington all- 
Canadian will be a cocktail reception and 
art exhibit hosted by Carleton Univer- 
sity, Friday, April 12, from 6 to 8 p.m. 
The event will take place at the Canadian 
Embassy. The director of Carleton’s art 
gallery has arranged for works from sev- 
eral Canadian universities to be on dis- 
play in the Embassy Gallery. Tickets are 
$25 per person. For more information, 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


sought for several board positions for the 
1996-97 season. Please call Murray Kronick, 
nominating committee chair, at (613) 231- 
4938 (home), or (613) 787-8286 (office) for 
information. 

Ottawa chapter members will find 
details of these and other events in up- 
coming chapter newsletters. For informa- 
tion, call Dan Shkuda, chapter president, 
at (613) 721-9677 (home), or (613) 239- 
4001 (office). 


Toronto chapter 


The Toronto chapter board is working 
hard to provide opportunities for alumni 
to meet, exchange information and stay 
abreast of current trends. 

Old Mill Dinner&Dance: Toronto- 
area alumni are warmly invited to a dinner- 
dance on Saturday, April 27, at the Old Mill 
Dining Room, 24 Old Mill Road. This will 
be a great opportunity for alumni to get 
together with old friends, meet new ones 
and recover from the winter blues. Singles, 
couples and groups are all welcome. Tickets 
are $50 per person. For more information 
or reservations, call one of the event’s orga- 
nizers: Monique Lundy (L BA 69) at (416) 
493-9026, Kathryn Kowal (BA 79) at (416) 
763-6868, or Karen McNamara-Mucha 
(BComm 85) at (416) 782-9056. 


call Marcia Mayne (202) 452-7618. 

A buffet dinner will be hosted by 
McGill University as the 10th annual 
Chicago all-Canadian university event. 
It will be held on Friday, April 19, at 
the Columbia Yacht Club, 111 North 
Lake Shore Drive. Special guests will be 
Gail Johnson, president of the McGill 
Alumni Association, and Professor 
Derek Drummond, director of the 
McGill School of Architecture. Tickets 
are $30 per person. For more informa- 
tion, call Les Jackson, (708) 696-0077 
(work) or (312) 251-2239 (home). 


Alumni interested in any of the following 
events should leave a voice-mail message 
for the person indicated at (416) 599-0046. 

¢ Seminar: Toronto chapter President 
Geoffrey Lalonde (L BA 69) will once again 
offer an intensive one-day fantasy job 
search seminar to help launch participants 
on a new or improved career. The session 
will take place from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Sunday, April 21, in the Metropolitan 
Hotel. Tickets: $50. For information, 
voice-mail John Monroe (BCompSci 79). 

* Internet: Chapter representatives are 
looking into Internet access for Toronto- 
area alumni. Those interested should 
voice-mail Chris Kuilman (BFA 95). 

* Unity initiative: “It’s your country — 
see it, share it” hopes to see Quebec yes- 
voters visit other parts of Canada over the 
summer, to learn more about the country 
of which they are part. The Toronto chap- 
ter’s board has voted to participate. Those 
interested in joining should voice-mail 
Chris Kuilman or Geoffrey Lalonde. 

In the works: Cass Simon’s resumé/ 
cover-letter workshop was such a success 
that he will be giving a repeat performance. 
For more information, voice-mail Marty 
Ginsherman (BA 76). A series of corpo- 
rate-sponsored evenings in the areas of 
finance, technology and the arts is also 
being planned. 

The alliance with the Metropolitan 
Hotel continues to provide an elegant and 
central Toronto home for alumni. There 
are regular informal alumni gatherings on 
the last Friday of each month in the Hotel’s 
Hemispheres Bar. In addition, Concordia 
grads can take advantage of a special rate 
by calling 1-800-668-6600 for reservations. 

More detailed information about the 
chapter’s activities is available in the 
Toronto chapter newsletter. 


Oops! 


The letter from Bosnia published in the 
December 1995 issue was from Paul 
D’Orsonnens who graduated with a BA 
in 1986. Concordia University Magazine 
regrets the omission. 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir 
George Williams and/or Loyola. 
These people are listed under 
their earliest year of graduation. 


4 Robert E. Bark, S BSc, is 
retired and living in Bath, 
Ontario, with his wife. 


5 Rudolph K. Kay, S BSc, is a 
semi-retired self-employed 
consultant in multi-unit residen- 
tial development. Rudolph is 
married, has two children and 
lives in Mississauga, Ontario. 


5 Marvin Neiss, S BA, is 

married to Sylvia Levitsky- 
Neiss (BA 68). They have two 
sons, both of whom are 
Concordia alumni. 


60 Howard Ripstein, 

S BComm, was recently 
elected to serve on two boards: 
that of the Last Post Fund, admin- 
istrator of the Field of Honour, in 
Pointe Claire, Quebec; and that of 
the RCAF Memorial Museum in 
Trenton, Ontario. 


6 Harold Bedoukian, S BA, 
is the owner of Ararat Rug 

Company in Montreal. He is 

married and has two sons. 


6 Ed Prevost, L BA (hon- 
ours), is president, CEO 
and part-owner of Para Inc., a 
paint and coatings company. 
He is the president of Canadian 
Paint & Coatings Association. 
Ed is married and has four chil- 
dren. The family lives in 
Oakville, Ontario. 
6 Shelley (Friedman) 
Goodwin, S BA, provides 
office services — bookkeeping etc. 
— to the Protestant School Board 
of Greater Montreal, and to 
Michael Goodwin (BComm 66), 
her husband. The couple has two 
children and a granddaughter. 
6 Michael Goodwin, 
S BComm (accounting), 
is a partner in the chartered 


A ¢ 


It took a little while - 51 years to be exact - but the bravery 
of Richard Pohoski (BEng 79) in the 1944 Warsaw Uprising 
during the Second World War has finally been rewarded. 

The Consulate General of the Republic of Poland, on behalf 
of that country’s president, presented Pohoski with the Krzyz 
Walecznych medal and the Order Virtuti Militari, equivalent 
to the British Victoria Cross, on October 21, 1995. Earlier in the 
year, he received the Warszawski Krzyz Powstanczy medal. As 
a 19-year-old soldier, while wounded and under heavy bomb- 
ing and artillery fire, he led 160 people to safety through the 
sewers of Warsaw. Pohoski now lives in Toronto. He retired in 
1991 from the position of supervisor in the engine design 
group for Pratt & Whitney Canada after working with the 


company for 35 years. 


accountancy firm of Goodwin 
Neuhaus Stein. Michael is mar- 
ried to Shelley Friedman (BA 
63) and they live in Montreal. 


John Kilcullen, L BSc, is presi- 
dent of Kilcullen Marketing Inc. 
in Brooklin, Ontario, which 
deals in professional motion pic- 
ture equipment. He tried retire- 
ment in 1993 but found it not 
to his taste. John has two grown 
daughters. 

James G. Leworthy, S BComm, 
is vice-president, corporate 
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affairs, of Scholarship Consul- 
tants of North America, which 
deals in university scholarships. 
James has two children, both of 
whom are married. 


William Puritz, S BA 66, is a 
self-employed insurance broker. 
He and his wife, Susan Leckner 
(S BA 68), live in Céte St. Luc, 
Quebec. 


6 Don Russell, BComm,, is in 
marketing and sales with 
Schenker of Canada which deals 
in international freight and cus- 


toms. Don is married and has 
two children. The family lives in 
Oakville, Ontario. 


David Superstein, S BSc, is on 
leave from the PSBGM and has 
been principal of Herzliah High 
School in St. Laurent, Quebec, 
for the past three years. David 
has three daughters. 
6 Frank Barry, S MA (art 
education), was elected 
Mississauga Senior Artist of the 
Year for 1995. Frank is married 
and has two children. 


Harvey Barth, S BEng (civil), 
went on to complete an MBA 
at Boston University. He is now 
vice-president, construction, 
with V+A Properties Ltd. in 
Toronto. Harvey is married 
and has two children. 


Tassilo J. Eilert, S BEng 
(mechanical), was recently pro- 
moted to manager of environ- 
mental services in the Oshawa 
Autoplex of General Motors of 
Canada. Tassilo is married and 
has three children. 


Joseph Lalla, BA cum laude 
(poli. sci.), DIA 80 cum laude, 
is principal of Laurier Macdon- 
ald Senior High School in St. 
Leonard, Quebec. Joseph is 
married and has two sons. 


Susan Leckner, S BA, is public 
relations and fund-raising coor- 
dinator for Jewish Hospital of 
Hope in Montreal. She is mar- 
ried to William Puritz (S BA 66) 
and the couple has a grown 
daughter living in Israel. 


Sylvia Levitsky-Neiss, S BA 68, 
teaches English in the adult edu- 
cation program of the Commis- 
sion des écoles catholiques de 
Montréal. She is married to 
Marvin Neiss (S BA 58) and 
they have two sons, Marvin 
(BComm 93) and Mark 
(BComm 95). 
6 David W. Oborne, S BA, is 
assistant superintendent of 
the Coquitlam School District in 
B.C. He is married and lives in 
Coquitlam. 


] Gary Kenyon, L BComm, 

received his PhD in geron- 
tology from University of South- 
ern California in 1985. He was 
recently appointed director of 
gerontology at St. Thomas Uni- 
versity in Fredericton, N.B. Gary 
is married and has two teenage 
daughters. 


Demetri Liontos, S BA, MA 74 
(English), teaches English as a 
second language at Lane Com- 
munity College in Eugene, 
Oregon. 


William Geoffrey Seaton, 

S BComm (finance), runs his 
own business, H.R. Consulting, 
in Brampton, Ontario. William 
has been married for 27 years 
and has three children. 

Guy J. Van Uytven, MEng, MBA 
_ 76, is a self-employed consulting 
engineer doing project manage- 
ment and human resources 
development. Guy lives in Hud- 
son, Quebec. He is married and 


has two children. 
rf ] Michael Boire, L BA, and 
Catherine Edge, L BA, have 
returned to Quebec City after a 
short stay in Ottawa. Catherine 
is teaching English and biology 
at St. Patrick’s High School; 
Michael is deputy regimental 
commander at Camp Valcartier. 
They have two teenage children. 


1 


7? John W. Fox, S BA, is gen 
eral manager, operations, 
with Modern Track Machinery 
in Elgin, Illinois. The company 
supplies railroad equipment. 
John is married and has three 
children. 


George Labelle, L BComm, has 
been promoted to vice-presi- 

dent, finance, at Canada 4 
Steamship Lines. George serves < 
on the board of directors of the @ 
Loyola Alumni Association. 

Frank Pisano, L BSc, is corporate 
controller with Maple Leaf Meats 

in Burlington, Ontario. Frank is 
married and has two children. 


] Hans-Peter Huttelmaier, 
S MEng (civil engineer- 
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ing), is an associate professor 


in the department of architec- 
tural engineering at Milwaukee 
School of Engineering. He is 
married and has two children. 
The family moved to Wisconsin 
in August after living in Col- 
orado for eight years. 

Claude R. Schwesig, S BComm, 
is president and managing part- 
ner of Herrick Ltd., certified 
public accountants, in Burling- 
ton, Vermont. He just completed 
a term as president of the Ver- 
mont Society of CPAs and has 
been elected for a second year as 
president of the Vermont Mozart 
Festival. Claude is married to 
Patricia Netherwood (BA 78). 


ha Rhona (Noodelman) 
Berengut, BA, DIA 78, 
teaches in the MBA program at 
York University and at Univer- 
sity of Toronto. She is married 
to Morris Berengut (BEng 78). 
They live in Thornhill, Ontario. 


ri Suzanne Rood Cooke, 

BA, is a resource teacher at 
Ethel M. Johnson Elementary 
School in Calgary, Alberta. 

Alan Escoffery, BComm (man- 
agement), is finance manager for 
the public safety department in 


Brevard County, Florida. Alan 
and his wife are enjoying their 
new empty-nest lifestyle. 

Michel F. de Martigny, BA 
(poli.sci.), is a lawyer with D.H. 
Bunker and Associates in Dubai, 
U.A.E. He specializes in aviation 
finance law and serves clients in 
Europe, Africa, the Middle East 
and Asia. 

Marc Nobile, BSc, is an informa- 
tion systems engineer with The 
Mitre Corporation in Bedford, 
Massachusetts. Marc also teaches 
at Fitchburg State College. He is 
married and has two children. 
Richard Prupas, BComm, is 
vice-president, trade credit, with 
Livingston International cus- 
toms brokers in Toronto. 


Eve Szembek, BComn,, is direc- 
tor of marketing for Utell Inter- 
national which handles 100 luxu- 
ry hotels worldwide. Eve has been 
living in New York for 17 years 
but remains a Canadian citizen. 
Virginia Vranckx, BComn,, is 
operating her own marketing 
firm in Willowdale, Ontario. 
Kwok Ming Yiu, BEng (civil), is 
a self-employed consultant. He 
lives in Hong Kong with his wife 
and two children. 


] Sandra Barnes, BA (his- 
tory), has retired after 32 
years with CN. Sandra is single, 
lives in Edmonton and is finding 
retirement wonderful. 
Mark Busgang, BComn,, is pres- 
ident of Pharmetics, pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers in Laval, 
Quebec. He is married and has 
two children. 


Brian Claman, BA (sociology), 
has started his own security 
management consultancy, BSC 
Consultants, after 10 years as 
investigations manager at 
Loomis Armored Car Service. 
Brian is married, has one son 
and lives in Pierrefonds, 
Quebec. 

Anthony Harold, BA (psycho- 
logy), is director of outpatient 
behavioural health at Kimball 
Medical Center in Lakewood, 
New Jersey. Anthony is married 
and has two children. 

Monique Regimbal, BA (comm. 
arts), got her MA from Universi- 
ty of Nijmegen in The Nether- 
lands in 1985. She is now a lec- 
turer, is married, has two chil- 
dren and continues to live in 
The Netherlands. 


Sister Spirit sang at the Alumni Awards Banquet, January 18. 
The gospel/jazz a cappella quartet is, from left: Dawn Tyler 
Watson (BFA 94), Suzanne Doucet (BFA 93), Villy Azuure- 
Tilbenny (BFA 92),and Jasmine Skerrit. 
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] Nubar Badiguian, BComm 
(accounting), is owner and 

president of N.D.G. Services Inc. 

which handles bookkeeping and 

income tax services. Nubar is 

married and has two children. 


Bernard Barreyre, BEng 
(mechanical), is a site remedia- 
tion specialist — environmental — 
with Imperial Oil in Dartmouth, 
N.S. Bernard is married and has 
two children. 


Morris Berengut, BEng, is presi- 
dent of Spectrum Support Ser- 
vices which offers facility manage- 
ment consulting. Morris is mar- 
ried to Rhona Noodelman (BA 
75) and they have two children. 


Victor M. Herrera, BA (eco- 
nomics/French), runs his own 
accounting firm in Mississauga, 
Ontario. He is married to Julia 
E. Herrera (BA 78, Spanish), 
and the couple has a daughter. 


Patricia Netherwood, BA, lives 
in Charlotte, Vermont, with 
her husband Claude Schwesig 
(S BComm 73) and their three 
children. 


Scott R. Samuel, BComm 
(magna cum laude), is executive 
vice-president responsible for 
corporate banking, treasury and 
capital markets at ABN AMRO 
Bank Canada in Toronto. Scott 
is married and has two sons. 


—— 
79 Bernard Forster, BA cum 
laude (communication 
studies), a former Toronto 
chapter president, is a special 
projects manager with the CBC 
in Toronto. Bernard is married 
to Carolishca Locas (BA 84). 


Giovanni Giove, BComm, is 
vice-president, finance, with 
DaVinci Foods. Giovanni is 
married, has three children and 
lives in Kirkland, Quebec. 


Laura (Rockowitz) Lappas, 
BComn,, is office manager and 
public relations officer for her 
husband, an orthopedic surgeon, 
in Phoenix, Arizona. The couple 
has two children. 


John J. Mokarzel, BA, is manag- 
ing director and director of 
development with Halton System 
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in Scarborough, Maine. John is 
married and has two children. 


George Polychronopoulos, MA 
(economics), is professor of eco- 
nomics and chair of the depart- 
ment of business administration at 
the Athens Technological Educa- 
tional Institution in Athens, 
Greece. He is pursuing post-doc- 
toral research at the School of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administra- 
tion in Finland. George is married. 


Leslie C. West, BA (English lit.), 
MA 87, is director of administra- 
tion and chief staff officer at the 
Canadian Society for Civil Engi- 
neering. She lives in Montreal. 
Carolyn Wyke-Sharp, BA (Eng- 
lish lit.), is electronics technology 
program coordinator with ERS 
Youth Development Corporation 
in Montreal. She coordinates and 
teaches government-funded 
training programs for young 
adults and looks for companies 
to take electro-tech students on 
tours. Carolyn is married. 


Stephen C. Yam, MBA, is the 
head of the Centre for Continu- 
ing & Community Education, 
part of the Open Learning Insti- 
tute of Hong Kong. Stephen is 
married and has three children. 
8 Joseph Borsellino, BEng 

(civil), is a partner in the 
building-science consulting firm 
of Consultex JBK Inc. in Mon- 
treal. The business handles mar- 
keting, investigations and 
inspections. Joseph is married 
and has two children. 


Robert J. Cannon, BA 
(poli.sci.), MA 85 (public 
admin.), is administrative offi- 
cer for database management 
with the United Nations in New 
York. He is currently working 
with UNAVEM III in Angola. 


Noel J. Greaves, BSc (analytical 
chemistry), is manager of regula- 
tory affairs with Glaxo Wellcome 
pharmaceuticals in Mississauga, 
Ontario. Noel is married and has 
two children. 

Lesley MacMillan, BFA (the- 
atre), is production manager at 
the Vancouver Playhouse in 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Maureen Phelan, BA (honours 
sociology), is an account manag- 
er with the CIBC in Ottawa. 
Maureen is married to Dan 
Hamilton (BComm 83). 


Bruce Phillipson, BComm, is 
country manager for Times Mir- 
ror (learning international divi- 
sion) in Singapore. He is mar- 
ried and has three daughters. 
The family has been in Singa- 
pore since 1990. 


Mary Rioux, BA (economics), 
has left the corporate world to 
pursue photography and creative 
writing. She lives in Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


Vilma Zablah, BA (early child- 
hood ed.), is on a maternity 
leave from Denver Public 
Schools which she is spending in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. She is 
married and has two daughters. 
8 Anthony Caldbick, 

BComm (human resources 
mgmt.), is working in security 
operations with ScotiaBank in 
Toronto. 


Isabel de Horna, BFA (studio 
art), has her own business as an 
architect and photographer in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. 

George Kiriakidis, BA (psychol- 
ogy), is self-employed in specialty 
advertising. He lives in Orleans, 
Ontario. George is married. 


Roberto Piscina, BSc, BA 88, is 
married to Donna Howell 
(BComm 84). They have one 
son and live in Nepean, Ontario. 


Margo Rowley, BFA, is in prod- 
uct management with the graph- 
ic arts and computer systems 
firm of Linotype-Hell in Haup- 
pauge, New York. 


Gary Snyder, BA (psychology), 
is engaged to Carol Leroux 
(BFA 84). 


ae 
8 Caroline Blair, BA, is 
taking a year’s leave after 
working almost 11 years in inter- 
national public health with the 
UN. She is spending the time 
studying communications at 
Cornell University in Ithaca, 
New York. 


Lynda Ellis, BA (Canadian stud- 
ies), recently moved back to 
Ottawa after two years working 
in Mexico. 


Shelley Millman, BA (sociolo- 
gy/philosophy), is manager 

of human resources for Fuji 
Graphic Systems Canada, making 
her responsible for 300 employ- 
ees across Canada. Shelley is 


NOTICE 
is hereby given that the © 
Concordia 

Universi 
Alumni 
Association 
will hold its 


ANNUAL 
GENERAL 
MEETING 


at 6/p.m. 


Thursday, 


in the Loyola 

Faculty Club 
Room AD 308 
Loyola Campus. 


A reception will follow. 
The meeting is held for 
the purpose of receiving 
reports and for the elec- 
tion of the 1996-1998 
board of directors and 


executive. 


RS.V.P. 
Maria Ponte, 
Office of Alumni Affairs 
848-3825 


married, has two children and 
lives in Thornhill, Ontario. 


Louise Rolland, BA (transla- 
tion), works at Fiducie Des- 
jardins in Montreal. 


Kathy Simpkins, BA (comm. 
studies), teaches deaf students 
in Grades 5 to 7, in Langley, 
B.C. She is currently working 
on an MEd. 


Wong Hon-Ying, BComm 
(accounting), is finance manager 
for Thomas De La Rue (HK) 
Ltd. and has recently taken up 

a part-time teaching position. 
Hon-Ying is married and has 
two children. The family lives 

in Hong Kong. 


8 Randall R.F. Daigle, 

BComm (finance), MBA 89 
(finance), is assistant manager, 
economic loss analysis of bodily 
injury and medical malpractice 
claims for Benefit Designs in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He is married 
and has two children. 


Dan Hamilton, BComm (mar- 
keting), is an assistant vice-presi- 
dent and branch manager for 
Montreal Trust in Ottawa. Dan 
is married to Maureen Phelan 
(BA 80). 


Claude Lacombe, BEng, MEng 
84, is a computer programming 
engineer with Pratt and Whitney 
Canada in Montreal. 


Julie Lemieux, BFA (theatre), 
continued her studies at York 
University. She is a self-employed 
actor living in Toronto. 


Gary Regenstreif, BA (journal- 
ism), was recently appointed 
Reuters bureau chief, news and 
television, for Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. Gary is married and 
lives in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Linda Tomassini, BComm 
(management), is an accounting 
supervisor with Kraft Canada, 
food manufacturer. 


Glenn Turner, BComm, is 
director of financial control 

for Duracell International, con- 
sumer battery manufacturer, in 
Bethel, Connecticut. Glenn is 
married. 


* x 
8 Paul Coirazza, BComm, 
GrDip 87 (accountancy), 


is a self-employed chartered 
accountant offering business 
start-up, tax and accounting ser- 
vices. Paul was controller of the 
49 Video Super Choix stores for 
three years before starting his 
own business. He is married and 
has a son. 


Veronica Hollinger, MA, PhD 
94 (SIP), is chair of the cultural 
studies program at Trent Univer- 
sity in Peterborough, Ontario. 


Donna Howell, BComm, 
worked with Great-West Life 
Assurance Co. from 1984 till 
1994. She is married to Roberto 
Piscina (BSc 81, BA 88) and is 
now at home as a full-time mum. 


Carol Leroux, BFA (film), is a 
senior sales representative with 
Bell Canada. She is engaged to 
Gary Snyder (BA 81). 


Carolishca Locas, BA (honours 
English), a former acting direc- 
tor of Concordia alumni affairs, 
is a training program specialist 
with the Ontario Training and 
Adjustment Board. She and her 
husband Bernard Forster (BA 
79) are planning to move to 
California later this year. 


Adele Megann, BA, is a refer- 
ence assistant at Calgary Public 
Library. She was awarded the 
Bronwen Wallace Award for 
short fiction by a writer under 
35 by the Writers’ Development 
Trust in May. 


John L. Spencer, BComm, is 
manager of health, safety, envi- 
ronment and community ser- 
vices with the Carelton R.C. 
School Board in Nepean, 
Ontario. 


Gloria (Bélanger) Taylor, GrDip 
(instructional tech.), is an occa- 
sional teacher of senior and 
intermediate elementary grades, 
and of secondary school with the 
Frontenac Board of Education in 
Kingston, Ontario. She is active 
in the Kingston branch of the 
Royal Scottish Country Dance 
Society. Gloria is divorced. 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the 


Association of Alumni 


Sir George Williams University Inc. 
will hold its 


Annual General Meeting 


at 6 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 21, 1996 


The meeting is held for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of a new slate of directors. 


A special reception will follow the meeting in 
The Faculty Lounge 
7th Floor, Henry F. Hall Building 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


R.S.V.P. 
Gabrielle Murphy, 848-3823 


8 John Attwood, BSc (biol- 
ogy), is product manager 
for the sequencing and imaging 
division of Eastman Kodak Sci- 
entific Imaging Systems in New 
Haven, Connecticut. John is 
married and has two sons. 


Heather Baird, GrDip 
(writing/translation), is a trans- 
lator with ScotiaBank translation 
services in Toronto. 


Sharron Chaulk, BA (early child- 
hood ed.), is a Grade 1 home- 
room teacher with the South 
Shore School Board. Sharron is 
married and has three children. 
She lives in St. Bruno, Quebec. 


Mike Colosimo, BA (econom- 
ics), recently became general 
manager of the Toronto office of 
Scanwell Container Line, a freight 
forwarding company. Mike is 
married and has two sons. 
Carolyn Connolly, BA (poli. 
sci.), is the full-time stay-at- 
home mom of two children. 

She lives in Bedford, N.S. 


Marianne Denino, BComm 
(data processing), is a computer 
analyst with ISM Canada com- 
puter services. She is married 
and has a son. 


Brian Grechuk, BComm (mar- 
keting), is married to Sylvia Agg 
(BComm 81). They have two 
children. 


Pia Messore, BComm (account- 
ing), GrDip 90 (early childhood 
ed.), is director of Garderie 
Funville Daycare in Verdun, 
Quebec, which has a permit for 
60 children. She finds the work 
challenging and intends to pur- 
sue a master’s degree and a PhD 
in education. 


Martin Morency, BFA, is vice- 
president of Technocap, a Pointe 
Claire venture capital company 
that invests in software, multi- 
media and telecommunications 
companies. 

Mario Santoianni, BEng, is a 
project engineer with CAE Elec- 
tronics in St. Laurent, Quebec. 
He married Marina Tomaro 
(BComm 92) earlier this year. 


Mark Shainblum, BA (English, 
creative writing), worked as lit- 
erary columnist for Hour and 
now freelances for Quill & Quire 
and The Gazette. He has also 
returned to comic books — his 
character Fleur de Lys appears 
on a Canadian stamp — and is 
writing scripts for Broadway 
Comics, a New York publisher. 


8 Steve Albanis, BA (psy- 

chology), is working at Le 
Centre Sheraton Montreal where 
he describes his job as “anything 
to keep guests happy.” Steve was 
married last October. 
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lie a a ee ee ie i Tal tel 


SHOW YOUR PRIDE 


Te official Concordia 
University frame is now 
available through this special 
offer. No need to procrastinate 
any longer, this frame is ready 

to use and “framing friendly.” 


Polished gold with burgundy mats gnncordla Unive, Pe 
1 


emblazoned with the University 


crest, these frames are available — Ly 
in French or English. Hs caribaa thes 

| EL a9 
Act now, dust off the sheepskin Mey he Apter iia 


hae mepinsommseny pon cna ad 


and display your academic of te poms 


achievement with pride. Mail 
or fax the enclosed order form 
today! Or avoid shipping duties 
and pick up your frame at the 
Office of Alumni Affairs. (1463 
Bishop St. Room 101). Order 
now by completing the coupon 
and mail or fax to: a ee 
ay Concordia 
Office of Alumni Affairs 
Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd West 
Suite BC 101, Montreal, Qc, H3G 1M8 


Tel: 514-848-3819 


Fax: 514-848-2826 Please allow 6 weeks for delivery 
Name: 
Telephone: 
Address: : 
City: Concordia 
Province: Postal Code: a eae 
PAYMENT: 
Cheque (made payable to Tempo Framing Systems) (J Visa MasterCard 
Card Number: Expiry: Signature: 
Qty _ Description Price 

English Frame $45.00 

French Frame $45.00 

Insured Shipping and Handling (Canada) S 8.50 S 8.50 


SubTotal 

Canadian Residents add 7% GST 
Quebec Residents add 6.5% PST 
Total 


Lesley Berkowitz, BCompSci, 
was a ZTQ sister while at 
Concordia. She recently moved 
to Toronto with her husband 
Peter Barnes (MBA 87) and is 
writing her CGA exams. 


Chantal Bisson-Krol, BComp- 
Sci, is a software designer and 
project leader with Bell North- 
ern Research in Ottawa. 

Luc de Guire, BA (Fr.-Eng. 
translation), is a translator with 
Petro-Canada in Montreal. 
Claude Longpré, BA (econom- 
ics), studied Quebec civil law at 
University of Ottawa and 
opened his own Montreal law 
firm in July this year. He was 
recently appointed Returning 
Officer for the federal riding of 
St-Henri-Westmount. 

Gracie MacDonald, BA (journal- 
ism/poli.sci.), worked on a daily 
newspaper and on a magazine. 


She now works with special needs 
children in the Victoria public 
school system. Gracie is married 
and lives in Victoria, B.C. 
Cynthia Maclean, BA (econom- 
ics), is the placement officer in 
charge of coop education for the 
British Columbia Institute of 
Technology. 


Randall Meades, BA (honours 
economics), is senior economist, 
resource taxation, in the tax pol- 
icy branch of the federal govern- 
ment’s Department of Finance. 
Randall is married, has two chil- 
dren with a third on the way, 
and lives in Richmond, Ontario. 


Johanne Mondou, BA (Fr./Eng. 
translation), completed her MEd 
from McGill this year. She teach- 
es French and Latin in Grade 7 
at Collége Durocher-St-Lambert. 
Joanne gave an intensive course 
in Latin at Collége de Montreal 


last summer, and was a member 
of the jury for the XIth Benson & 
Hedges International Fireworks 
Competition. 


8 Peter Barnes, MBA, is a 
senior analyst with Royal 
Bank in Toronto. He is married to 
Lesley Berkowitz (BCompSci 86). 


Andrea Berardelli, BA (honours 
psychology), is living in Victoria, 
B.C., and is working as a self- 
employed dentist. Andrea is 
married and has one child. 
Gordon Dalley, BA, is vice-pres- 
ident, sales, for the environmen- 
tal engineering company J&M 
Engineering & Sales in Ontario. 
He is married to Glenda Cairns 
(BA 88). 


Caroline Dauteuille, BA (library 
studies/classics), works at SSA 
where she translates software 
and documentation. Caroline is 


divorced and lives in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Derek Goldthorp, BA (geogra- 
phy), is president and founding 
partner of Altifor, a Montreal avi- 
ation consulting company spe- 
cializing in in-flight service man- 
agement, program development 
and training. Derek is married. 


Philippe Liberakos, BA (eco- 
nomics/statistics), is office man- 
ager and director of Abroad 
Holidays Ltd., a travel agency 
and tour operation in London, 
England. 


8 Karen L. Ashton, BComm 
(commerce), is a contract 

administrator with Intrawest 

Resort Club in Whistler, B.C. 


Lilyclaire Bellamy, MA (media 
studies), is in her final year of 
studies for a bachelor of law 
degree from University of the 


To send us a change of address or to have information about yourself appear in Class Acts, ; 
please send this form or write the Alumni Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montreal 
H3G 1M8 or send a fax to (514) 848-2826. 


Name 
Home address 


Telephone 


What subject? 
Name of employer 
Business address 


Telephone 


Married? Children? 


News and comments 


| would like to volunteer for 


Degree/year/program 


Check box if this is a new address 


If you continued studies, where? 


Degree(s) and year(s) 


Your company’s business 


Your position and what you do 


Phonathons |_ (call 848-3817) 
Committees __ (call 848-3817) 


e-mail 


Homecoming |_| (call 848-3815) 


Mentor | Chapter work |_ 


ees eee 
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carrying grad! 


The Alumni ID card 
features your name, degree, 
year of graduation and 

your personalized 
identification number at 
Concordia. 


To receive further in- 
formation on any of the 
above benefit programs, 

contact the Office of 
Alumni Affairs: 
514-848-3819. 


To obtain your Alumni ID 
Card, fill out the application 
form on this page, and mail 
it with a cheque for $20, 
payable to Concordia 
University, to: 

Concordia University 
Office of Alumni Affairs 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montréal, Québec, 

H3G IM8 


(Please allow three weeks 
for delivery) 


Or visit our offices at 
Loyola (7141 Sherbrooke St. 
West, Suite CC-324) 

or Sir George (1463 Bishop 
St, Suite BC-101) during 
business hours. 


good reasons to be a lifetime 


Concordia Alumni 
1.0). Cardholder 


LIBRARY ACCESS 
& BORROWING 
PRIVILEGES 


Continue to use the vast 
resources of the Concordia 
Libraries and Media Centre, 
including the Vanier Library at 
Loyola and the Webster 
Library at Sir George. 
848-7706.* 


CENTRE FOR 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


Registration and late registra- 
tion fees ($10 to $50) are 
waived for courses at the 
Concordia Centre for 
Continuing Education. 
848-3600." 


AUDIO/VISUAL 
SERVICES & 
EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


Campus rates available at the 
AVISTA resource centres on 
both campuses. Services 
include: language lab, record- 
ing studio, television pro- 
duction studio, photo lab and 
equipment rentals. 848-3444.* 


SPORTS MEDICINE 


CLINIC 
When in need, stop by this 
clinic and take care of those 
aches and sprains. Your 
Alumni card will automatically 
register a $5 discount on 
both assessments and regular 
treatments. 848-3317." 


WORD PRO- 
CESSING SERVICES 


Alumni ID cardholders are 
eligible to use the Loyola 
Campus word processing 
computer labs, IBM and Mac 
(rooms CC207 and 212) 

with WordPerfect capabilities. 
Laser output available at dis- 
count rates. 34” disk required, 
848-7662." 


YMCA FITNESS 
MEMBERSHIP 


Benefit from the Concordia/ 
YMCA corporate fitness dis- 
count. Save 10% on all annual 
memberships at any of the 9 
Montreal YMCA's. 849-8393, 
ext. 734.* 


GARDERIE 
CONCORDIA 
DAY CARE SERVICE 


Concordia graduates have 
priority placement at the 
downtown Garderie 
Concordia. Academic year 

or full-year sessions are avail- 
able with qualified instruction. 
2305 St. Marc Street. 
848-8789." 


COUNSELLING & 
DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES 


Card-carrying alumni may 
benefit from free use of the 
careers library. Career, educa- 
tional & personal counselling as 
well as vocational testing are 
available for a fee. 848-3545." 


CONCORDIA 

STINGERS 
VARSITY SPORTS 
DISCOUNTS 


Support the Concordia 
Stingers in varsity football, 
hockey and basketball at 
Loyola. Card-carrying Alumni 
enjoy a $1 discount on all 
Stingers games. 

848-3850." 


—e—-+ 


LEGAL INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 


Take advantage of Con- 
cordia’s legal-aid services 
staffed by law students. Call 
for an appointment, free of 
charge. No restrictions, with 
confidentiality assured. 
848-4960.* 


DISCOUNTS 
AT CENTAUR 
THEATRE 
10% off on individual plays 
upon presentation of your 
Alumni ID Card. 
453 St-Francois-Xavier, 
Montreal. 288-|229.* 


NORTH 

AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUM 
RATES 


Alumni term life insurance is 
an economical and effective 
way to build toward a secure 
financial future. This afford- 


TILDEN 

RENT-A-CAR 
DISCOUNT RATES 
All Alumni ID cardholders 
automatically receive a 
customized Tilden SVP 
discount card, good for a 
$40-43/day rate (unlimited 
mileage in large urban cen- 
tres) on all cars up to mid- 
size. |-800-387-4747.* 


CONCORDIA/ 
BANK OF MON- 
TREAL MASTERCARD 


Now with AirMiles or 
FirstHome programs. The 
University benefits from a 
commission on your purchas- 
es at no extra cost to you! 


MELOCHE/ 

MONNEX HOME 
& AUTO INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 
Enjoy group rates with other 
satisfied Concordia graduates 
on home and car insurance 
policies, and spread your pay- 
ments over 12 months with- 
out interest! 514-384-1112. 


STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES ON POPULAR 


MAGAZINES 

Up to 80% savings on all 
your favourite magazines, 
from Maclean's to Time to 
TV Guide! Enjoy this popular 


NAUTILUS 

PLUS FITNESS 
MEMBERSHIP 
Benefit from the Concordia/ 
Nautilus Plus corporate plan. 
Save $120 on the initiation fee 
and a $5 monthly rebate 
on all Nautilus Plus tennis 
packages at all 20 locations 
across Quebec. Vouchers 
required. |-800-ENFORME* 


CO-OP 
CONCORDIA 
COMPUTER STORE 


For an initial $12 membership 
fee, take advantage of low 

costs on computer equipment 
at the student-run, non-profit 
computer store located in the 


LAURENTIAN 
BANK BENEFIT 
PROGRAM : 


Benefit from reduced rates on 
loans, bonus rates for RRSPs 
and elimination of service 
charges on many banking 
services. An extensive program 
of financial service benefits tai- 
lored to the needs of the uni- 
versity graduate. 284-393 1.* 


AC.C, LONG 
DISTANCE 
SAVINGS PLAN 


Take advantage of special dis- 
counts on residential long-dis- 
tance telephone calls through 
this special group rate pro- 

gram. Savings of 17%—40% off 


able plan generates high secu- 514-877-8650. student promotion as a Hall Building. 848-7905.* your current phone bill! 

rity for low monthly premium Concordia graduate. 1-800-494-9222. 

payments. |-800-668-0195. 1-800-968-1747. = 
bv ageesestssusitdskesesbend - Concordia Alumni ID Card application dantesensitieteteriacaaiie 
NAME Sas Sree te Se ee ee ee ee ee ees <2 
FRUITS es me ce a a 
POSUAMG OD Emu 2 ee TELS (Hh) 2 aos eee eee m1 Man (Ag NO te ee oh UI ee PE, 
(DEGREES peewee cs ree ee GRADUATING YEAR _________— PRE-1974: OSGW OQ LOY 


Mail with cheque for $20, payable to Concordia University, to: Concordia University Office of Alumni Affairs, 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montréal, Québec, H3G | M8. Please allow three weeks for delivery. 


* Alumni ID Card required. The Alumni ID Card may be revoked by Concordia University at any time. 


West Indies. In 1993, she was 
elected to the 12-member World 
Committee governing Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts. Lily- 
claire lives in Kingston, Jamaica. 
Maxine Kamasi Clarke, BA 
(poli.sci.), is working toward 

a doctorate in anthropology at 
University of California and the 
New School for Social Research. 


Ahmed Ezzat, BSc (geology), is a 
hydrogeologist, groundwater 
survey specialist, with Piteau 
Associates Engineering Ltd. in 
North Vancouver, B.C. Ahmed 
is married and has one child. 


André Fauteux, GrDip (journal- 
ism), has launched and is editor 
of Canada’s first French publica- 
tion specializing in ecological 
housing, La Maison du 21e siecle. 
André is also researcher for a 
new television program, La 
Maison du futur, which appears 
on the Quatre Saisons network. 
He lives in Ste-Adéle, Quebec. 


Kimberley Hacking, BA (psy- 
chology), is an employment 
counsellor with YMCA-job gen- 
eration in Montreal. 


Monika M. Trzcinska, BSc 
(biology/psychology), is a post- 
doctoral research fellow in the 
Center for Behavioral Develop- 
ment & Mental Retardation at 
Boston University School of 
Medicine. She is specializing in 
experimental psychology/neuro- 
science. Monika is married. 


Laura Yaros, BA (translation), 
is a self-employed translator. She 
recently started an MA in Jewish 
studies at McGill which will 
focus on translating the works 

of Yiddish woman writers. Laura 
and her partner recently cele- 
brated their 20th anniversary. 


8 Peter Aberg, MSc (civil 
engineering), is teaching 
at University College of Kris- 
tianstad in Kopinge, Sweden. 
Valerie Brewster, BA (linguis- 
tics), is a kitchen helper at 
Douglas Hospital where she 
prepares and maintains the 
food-serving area. 
Sonia Dass, BA (economics), 
is a customer service representa- 


tive with Royal Bank of Canada. 
She has a son. 

Edda Imbriglio, BSc (applied 
math./marketing research), 

is an account executive in 

the education division of Bell 
Canada — Concordia is one of 
her customers. 


Elisabeth Strobel, BSc (bio- 
chemistry), is an industrial 
hygienist in the safety depart- 
ment of Sigma Chemical 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Conor Vibert, MBA, is working 
for Nova Corporation in Alber- 
ta. Conor is married and has two 
sons. The family lives in Calgary. 


] Martin Chisholm, BSc 

(exercise science), is a 
physiotherapist at Kettle Creek 
Physiotherapy & Sports Injury 
Clinic in St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Marie-Andrée Daoust, BA 
(communication studies), is 
married, drawing, painting and 
living in Silver City, New Mexi- 
co — the hometown of Billy the 
Kid! She plans to register at 
Western New Mexico University 
in the fall. 


Eric H. Goulet, BFA (cinema 
animation), is a motion control 
operator with Productions 
Pascal Blais in Montreal. 


Darcy Motomura, BEng 
(mechanical), is a sales engineer 
with Atlas Copco, air compres- 
sor manufacturers in Burnaby, 
B.C. Darcy is married. 

James Petrilli, BComm, is sales 
coordinator for Produits Alu- 
minium PS Inc. in Montreal. 
James got married in June. 


Elaine Thériault, MBA, is a 
sales representative for Hewlett- 
Packard (Canada). Elaine is 
married and lives in Missis- 
sauga, Ontario. Her first child 
was due in February. 
Heather Tomlinson, BA (honours 
psychology), is a speech-language 
pathologist at Rockyview General 
Hospital in Calgary, Alberta. 
9 Susan Archambault, BA 
(poli. sci.), is an assistant 
pharmacist at London Drugs in 


a Ve ce i i ee 


Is 1996 the 
year for your 
reunion? 


Then now is the time to get organized. Send us your name 
so we can start planning! 


Does your department, sports team or special interest 
group want to get together to celebrate? 


Does your graduation year end in a 6 or a 1? Concordia, 
Sir George Williams and Loyola alumni from the following 
years will be celebrating their 10th — 50th reunion years: 
1986, 1981, 1976, 1971, 1966, 1961, 1956, 1951, 1946. 


We have a whole weekend of fun planned for all reunion 
groups October 3, 4 & 5 and we hope you'll be part of it! 

If you are interested in seeing old friends and acquaintances 
at a reunion event, fill in this form and return it to the 
Office of Alumni Affairs at the address below. 


| am interested in: 
Being a class representative for the class of: 


Attending a reunion of my class of: 


Attending a reunion of my department, sports team, 
yearbook committee, etc. (please specify): 


Name: i 


Address: 


Telephone: (home) (office) —s 


Degree and year: 


Institution: : = ee 


Please return to: 
Homecoming 1996 
Concordia University 
1455 de Maisonneuve West, Suite BC-101 
Montreal, QC H3G 1M8 
Telephone: (514) 848-3815 
Fax: (514) 848-2826 


e-mail: alumni@coral.concordia.ca 
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Ladner, B.C. Susan is in a com- 
mon law marriage. 


Julie Brassard, BA (communica- 
tion studies), is an analyst and 

in charge of production work for 
BGW Multimedia Inc. in Mon- 
treal. Julie is married. 


Tony DaSilva, BA (poli. sci./ 
economics), is working for Baan 
Company, an ERP provider, as 
product manager for Latin 
America. 


Diana Laura Kuzniak, BComm 
(finance), is an investment 
adviser and portfolio planner 
with RBC Dominion Securities 
in Montreal. She is married. 


Serge Lalonde, BCompSci, is 
user-interface manager for 
Infolytica Corp. of Montreal. He 
is married to Caroline Renaud, 
BEng (building), a budget manag- 
er for Bell Canada in Longueuil, 
Quebec. They have one son. 


Normand Marier, BComm 
(accountancy), GrDip 94 
(accountancy), is a chartered 
accountant with the firm of 
Lehberg, DesRosiers, Lombardi. 
Normand is married. 


Steven Wagschal, BA (modern 
languages), was chosen to teach 
in the literature/humanities core 
curriculum program at Colum- 
bia University where he is the 
recipient of a five-year doctoral 
fellowship in Spanish literature. 


am 
9 Evelyn Grace Chang, 

BA (honours English), 
returned to Kitchener, Ontario, 
after a year teaching in China. 
She is now working as a proof- 
reader for a local paper. 

Eric DeLorme, BCompSci, is a 
senior software consultant for 
DST Ltd. In Montreal. Eric is 
engaged. 

Alice Hogg, BFA, is an art thera- 
pist with Batshaw Youth and 
Family Services in Montreal. 


Ron Létourneau, MBA, is gener- 
al manager of Archivex, a docu- 
ment management company in 
Montreal. Ron is married and 
has three children. 


Sandra Parkins, BA (honours 
sociology), is executive assistant 
in the nursing department of 
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IWK Children’s Hospital in Hal- 
ifax, N.S. Sandra is married. 


Lucia Pedicelli-Gonsalves, BA 
(geography), is office manager 
for ABL Traffic Consultants in 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


David Simon, BFA, is an editori- 
al assistant with Skills Book Pub- 
lishers in Sydney, Australia. 


Tara Szuszkiewicz, BA (psy- 
chology), is studying clinical 
and clinical child psychology at 
University of Windsor, support- 
ed by an FCAR grant. Tara is 
engaged. 
= 
9 Ana Djuric, BSc (geology/ 
ecology), runs her own 
business, ESC Consulting, which 
offers consultation in oilfield 
geology. Ana is married and lives 
in Calgary, Alberta. 


Sami Eitouni, BFA (design art), 
is director of the design division 
at Dunia Communications/ 
Saudi Binladen Group in Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia. The new division 
joins two others: film produc- 
tion, and photo lab & services. 


Julie Fortier, BSc, is systems 
administrator for the Bachelor of 
Fine Arts in computer art at the 
School of Visual Arts in New 
York City. 


Mark Francis, GrDip (sports 
admin.), is head varsity hockey 
coach and a business education 
teacher with the New Brunswick 
School District #18 in Fredericton. 


Charles Graham W. King, BA 
(history), is a bond trader with 
Toronto Dominion Securities in 
Toronto. Charles is engaged. 


Colin Niven, BA (communica- 
tion studies/journalism), is an 
editorial assistant with CBC-TV 
Montreal’s Newswatch. 


Andrew Simon, BA (account- 
ing), is a tax inspector for Rev- 
enue Canada at its downtown 
Montreal branch. 


Gregory R. Wolf, BComm 
(finance), is production planner, 
scheduling and purchasing, with 
the office furniture company 
Fabrication Precision Inc. of 
Lachine, Quebec. 


= 
9 Gregory Edwards, 
BComm, spent 13 months 
in England studying for his MBA 
(international) at University of 
Exeter. He is now working with 
Bank of Nova Scotia as an assis- 
tant trader in the Quebec Invest- 
ment Banking Centre. 


Jean-Philippe Gauthier, 
BComn,, is working for Bell 
Canada in Montreal. 


Scott Andrew Grossman, BA 
(with distinction, poli. sci.), attend- 
ed graduate school in Ottawa and 
is now at work on two law degrees, 
LLB and BCL, at McGill Universi- 
ty. Scott is engaged. 

Asimina Papadaki, BA (modern 
lang. & linguistics), is assistant 
manager with IATA’s Cargo 
Accounts Settlement System in 
Athens, Greece. 

Caroline Renaud, BEng (build- 
ing), is budget manager for Bell 
Canada in Longueuil, Quebec. 
She is married to Serge Lalonde 
(BCompSci 91) and they have 
one son. 

Sanjay Sethi, BComm (interna- 
tional business), moved to Lon- 
don, England, after graduation 
where he worked until early 
1995 when he returned to Mon- 
treal and a position with Air 
Canada. In July, he received an 
appointment with the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 


April 1 deadline 
for Loyola grant 


Applications for the Loyola Alumni 
Association Education Grant must be 
received by April 1, 1996. 


Three $1,500 grants ore awarded to 
full-time students who fulfill the Uni- 


versity's admission requirements 


and remain in good standing. Pref- 
erence is given to descendants of 
Loyola College alumni. Applications 
must be accompanied by a transcript 
of marks and a letter of intent. 


Forms are available at Concordia’s 
Financial Aid Office, LB 805, 
(514) 848-3522. 


ChatterBox 


Keep in Touch forms often carry far more than updates from alumni. Many add comments or messages to the magazine, 
to former classmates, to lost friends, to the world at large. Herewith, a sampling. 


1970 
Bought a new home; had a super family reunion in Montreal in August 
'95; elected to board of Very Little Theatre in Eugene. — Demetri Liontos, 
BA, MA74. Eugene, Oregon. 


1973 
Country living — the years pass too quickly. Enjoy karate with my sons, 
tournaments. - George Higgerty, BA. Selkirk, Ontario. 


1975 


| would like to hear from Sabina Burt (now in Oshawa, | believe). Also from 
Allan Dalfen. - Susan Modlinsky Ostroff, BA. North York, Ontario. 


1976 
I have been living in Dubai for two years. It is a dynamic, growing business 
and aviation centre for the Middle East. - Michel de Martigny, BA. Dubai, 
United Arab Emirates. 


1977 
| would like to hear from old friends: G. Roberts, P. DeGuise and Maureen. 
— Phill Isaacs, BA. Clayton, California. 
| would enjoy hearing from alumni from the “good old days.” — J. Patrick 
Cleary, BComm. Pointe Claire, Quebec. 


1978 
Hello to Seupaul Everald, Billadonyi and Robert Shanghai. | recently met Val 
Crick (MBA) in North York. — Brian Deane, BComm. Beaconsfield, Quebec. 


1981 
| just want to thank you for keeping in touch. | would love to know about 
Peter Mand, BFA 81, if possible. — Isabel de Horna, BFA. Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


1982 
Hi to my hockey teammates ('79-’82 Stingers); my Langley Rez pals, Cindy 
(Robinson) Beaudet, Nancy Griesbach and Marie; also my comm. studies 
buddy Wayne Roustan! - Kathy Simpkins, BA. Abbotsford, B.C. 


1983 
Enjoy reading my copy of Concordia — and miss Montreal — but love living 
in Calgary! - Gary Cobb, BA. Calgary, Alberta. 
| finished my MA with Charles Davis in the department of religious studies 
and have only once returned to Montreal since then. Both my wife and | 
loved the place - despite spending nearly a decade flitting around Europe 
and the South Pacific, it remains our favorite city. - Seymour House, MA. 
St. Benedict, Oregon. 
John, it was good to see that you are doing well in Houston. - Glenn 
Turner, BComm. Ridgefield, Connecticut. 


1984 


Started my position in July 95 and enjoying it very much. Would like to 
hear from AIESECers from 1984-86 period. - Cynthia Maclean, BA. Langley, 
B.C. Tel: (604) 882-5046. 

I came to Europe in 1985 for a summer course in Germany and never came 
back! My best to Herr Scheer if he still teaches. - Anne Vignau, BA. St- 
Gratien, France. 


1987 
I'm relocating to the Edmonton area in July ‘96. Still would like to hear 
from Mike Skrypkar, BSc 87. - David Clarke, BSc. Sherwood Park, Alberta. 
| can definitely be contacted in Turkey from Sept. ’95 until June ‘96. I'd 
love to hear from Concordia grads in Turkey if there are any. - Deborah 
Marchitiello, BA. clo Izmir Ozel Turk Lisesi, Képrii 35280, Izmir, Turkey. 


1989 
| miss Montreal, but not the politics. - Elisabeth Strobel, BSc. Creve Coeur, 
Missouri. 


1990 
| have nothing but wonderful memories of my days at Concordia. - Wendy 
Friar, BSc. Richmond, B.C. 
Life is good, nothing to complain about! — Eric Goulet, BFA. Montreal, Quebec. 
| spent two wonderful months in Lamorlaye, France, this past summer, doing 
volunteer work at a summer institute of linguistics. | got to live in an old 
chateau. A great experience! - Heather Tomlinson, BA. Calgary, Alberta. 


1992 
Enjoy the magazine. Miss G. Decarie. Hi to Susan Hoeker-Drysdale, Fran 
Shaver, Bill Reimer, Margaret Shaw. Danny Sarantino are you out there?? 
I'm not sure what | can do from here. — Sheryl Dubois, BA. Dartmouth, N.S. 
Moved to Australia in Jan. 95 to follow the love of my life ... married in 
June 95 at Loyola Chapel. - David Simon, BFA. Sydney, Australia. 
A big hello to the class of 1992. - Marina Tomaro, BComm. Laval, Quebec. 


1993 
| have recently returned from a six-month mission to Rwanda with the 
International Committee of the Red Cross. | worked as a tracing delegate, 
reuniting families that had been separated because of the war. — Louise 
Besner, BA. Ottawa, Ontario. 
lam a geological consultant in the oil and gas industry. This enables me to 
travel mainly across Alberta and work on drilling rigs ... | was wondering 
if | can get in touch with any friends from geology and biology, and if any 
of them are living in Calgary or Western Canada. - Ana Djuric, BSc. 
Calgary, Alberta. Tel: (403) 229-3351. 
I started a new division at Dunia Communications (design division) ... and 
| find myself living in Saudi Arabia. I've been recruiting staff for the past 
few months. I’m looking for an Art Director. Any applicants out there? 
~ Sami Eitouni, BFA. Montagnola, Switzerland. 


1994 


Chuck still resides in N.D.G. and he looks forward to upcoming Stinger 
games at Loyola this fall. - Charles Grenier, BComm. Montreal, Quebec. 


1985 
Being a full-time at-home mom is the hardest, but most rewarding job I’ve 
ever had! - Carolyn Connolly, BA, Bedford, N.S. 


1986 
1 would like to hear from my former Concordia classmates. Drop by for a 
tea/coffee. — Caroline Dauteuille, BA. Chicago, Illinois. Tel/fax: (312) 728-1335. 
It's great to see Fred Serre’s comics ... | married a local guy this year and, 
while | love B.C. | have to get my “Montreal fix” every year. — Gracie 
MacDonald, BA. Victoria, B.C. 


Hello Concordia! You‘ve always been, you are and always will be in my 
heart! So far, it’s been six beautiful months in Greece — and it’s Heaven! 
Especially having found a job at IATA-Greece. (Thanks to Concordia for the 
extra wings!) ... Looks like I'll be here for quite a while ... Very best wish- 
es to all my wonderful teachers and staff! - Asimina Papadaki, BA. Athens, 
Greece. 

1 am having a blast here and am enjoying all that Japan has to offer — yes, 
even raw fish (sashimi)! | do miss the food - smoked meat and poutine — 
but | hope to visit Montreal next June (to watch Jacques Villeneuve in the 
F1) or July. Until then, arigato gozaimasu (thank you very much) and say- 
onara! — Sanjay Sethi, BComm. Chiba-Ken, Japan. 

Thanks for the magazine. It was an unexpected pleasure to receive. 
— Marilyn Seymour, BA. Nassau, Bahamas. 
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Universities can no longer afford 


HUMBERTO SANTOS 


to offer all things to all students 


he crunch is on. Governments 

across the country are cutting 

funding for higher education 
while demanding greater accountabil- 
ity. At Concordia, the budget compres- 
sions might represent a $40 million 
setback or 22 per cent of the operating 
budget to be absorbed by the year 
2000. That’s a very serious situation, 
but I see this as a unique opportunity 
to make fundamental changes that 
Concordia cannot afford miss. 

I think our universities are ready 
for those changes. At the beginning 
of his mandate, McGill University’s 
Principal Bernard Shapiro was already 
saying that what he called the “cafeteria 
approach” to higher education was 
over. In the same vein, Concordia pub- 
lished in October a discussion paper 
titled Setting the course for our future, 
outlining the necessity and urgency of 
undertaking major changes. 

I believe there are two inseparable 
ways to deal with the situation. One 
is to look at how we do things. The 
second and more important is to ask 
ourselves whether what we are doing 
today is still what we should be doing 
given the overall context and our 
prospects for the future. 

There is no question that universi- 
ties must become leaner, more flexible, 
more efficient and must give them- 
selves the tools to act and react 
quickly. Most businesses have done 
this already and the public sector is in 
the middle of it now. As the academic 
community knows its values and pri- 
orities best, it is essential for it to come 
up with its own solutions before the 
rules of the game are imposed by gov- 
ernment — as was the case with Mon- 
treal-area hospitals. Those solutions 
should have as their main objective to 
preserve teaching quality. Only quality 


will ensure the long-term survival of 
the institution. 

Concordia is already on the right 
track and I totally support the actions 
taken, in a transparent and up-front 
manner, by the new rector, Dr. Freder- 
ick Lowy, and his administrative team. 
As salary expenses account for 80 per 
cent of the University’s operating bud- 
get, Lowy and his team have recently 
informed the University community of 
the various measures they are contem- 
plating to reduce costs: increasing 
teaching loads, eliminating small 
classes, encouraging retirement of 
faculty of 65 years and older, closer 
monitoring of sabbaticals, and hiring 
freezes. Those measures will hurt, for 
sure but, combined with a more global 
re-evaluation of the University’s mis- 
sion, they are a necessity. 

Coming back to the “cafeteria 
approach” to higher education — I 
believe we must look at specialization 
and resource-sharing. In a city like 
Montreal, where we have four universi- 
ties, the survival of each institution will 
require concerted efforts to eliminate 
duplications and to consolidate services 
such as libraries and athletic facilities. 
No institution can afford to be every- 
thing to everyone any more! If each 
university wants to offer a good choice 
of top-notch programs while budgets 
and enrolments are declining, each 
will have to abandon its weaker areas. 
In a recent series of articles published 
in the Montreal Gazette, columnist 
Henry Aubin went so far as to suggest 
Concordia and McGill could together 
refocus their respective missions. He 
suggested McGill, for example, could 
focus more on graduate studies; 
Concordia on continuing education. 

Before such sharing-out of the 
“territory” can happen, however, 
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Concordia will have to know what 

it wants to be, have a clear vision. 
This vision is described in Setting the 
course for our future as: “our sense 

of who we are as a distinct institution 
among other large comprehensive 
universities.” It will have to be defined 
in consultation with the whole Univer- 
sity community as it should become 
the mainspring from which the main- 
tenance, development or elimination 
of specific activities and programs is 
determined. Acceptance and support 
of this vision by the whole University 
is essential. 

How can we, as alumni, encourage 
the University to go ahead with the 
required changes? Simply by continu- 
ing to show our support for Concordia 
in our various roles as ambassadors, 
advocates, volunteers, fundraisers 
and donors. 

I personally think Concordia has 
a unique role to play in the sphere 
of higher education in Montreal, in 
Quebec and in Canada. It already has 
within itself all the necessary elements 
to continue to be one of the very best 
institutions in the country. This can 
only be achieved, however, if the will- 
ingness to change expressed by the 
administration is shared by the entire 
University community, including 
alumni. 


Humberto Santos (BComm 76, MBA 
79) is president and CEO of Desjardins- 
Laurentian Financial Corporation, a 
member of the Concordia Board of 
Governors and an active fund- and 
friend-raiser for the University. He 
received an Award of Distinction from 
the Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration in 1994, and the 1996 Award of 
Merit from the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. 
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Concordia 


U N IV E R §$ IT Y 
EXCLUSIVE ALUMNI WATCH SELECTIONS 
created by 
Henry Birks and Sons Inc. 


y 
BIRKS 


Alumni Watch Order Form 


I understand that this is an opportunity for me to acquire a 
Concordia University, Sir George Willians University or 
Loyola College Alumni watch, featuring a richly detailed 
reproduction of the University Coat-of-Arms on the dial. 
Please accept my order for the following watch¢es): 


I would like my watch¢es) with the following coat-of arms: 


D Concordia D Sir George Williams 0 Loyola 
ary. 
1a) Ladies White Roman Dial with Leather Strap $ 125 
b) Gents White Roman Dial with Leather Strap $ 125 
2 a) Ladies Date with Leather Strap $ 175 
b) Gents Date with Leather Strap $ 175 
c) Ladies Date with Gold Plated Bracelet $215 — 
d) Gents Date with Gold Plated Bracelet $ 215 
3 a) Ladies Black Dial with Diamond & Leather Strap $ 225 
b} Gents Black Dial with Diamond & Leather Strap $ 225 ed 
c) Ladies Biack Dial with Diamond & G.P. Bracelet $ 250 
d) Gents Black Dial with Diamond & G.P. Bracelet $ 250 = 
SUB TOTAL $ 
All Canadian orders must include GST of 7% $ 
SUB TOTAL $ 
Orders shipped to Québec addresses must add QTS of 6.5% $ 
TOTAL $ 


These watches are not available through stores 


3 convenient ways to place your order 

¢ Fax this order form to Birks at (614) 397-2581 

* Call the order desk toll free at 1-800-565-4438 

¢ Return this order form to the following address: 


Wy a Bey; | re 
Concordia University 


I wish to pay for my watches) as follows: 
(C.0.D. is not available) 
By a single remittance of $ 
Birks & Sons Inc., which I have enclosed. 
By charging the amount of $ 
indicated below: 


payable to Henry 
to my credit card 


D American Express OC Mastercard O Visa 


D Diner's Club-En Route 


D Birks 
C Discover JCB 


Account Number: 


LITT TTT Titi titi ty 


Bank Exp. Date 


Signature 


Please print purchaser’s name & address clearly. If“ship to” 
address is different, please attach it to this order form. 


Name 
Address 
City ——— : a 
Prov. - - Postal Code 
Telephone ( | 
Birks Corporate Sales, 1240 Phillips Square a | 
Montréal, Québec, H3B 3H4 gf g 


